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RICHARDSON  L.  WRIGHT 

of  Ireland,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed — in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Wright's  father  was  a  mason  and  builder,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  this  occupation,  carried  on  a  large  farm,  employing 
a  considerable  number  of  men.  In  1827,  his  parents  disposed  of 
their  property  and  removed  with  their  family  to  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  expecting  to  purchase  land  and  settle  there.  A  farm 
was  selected  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  negotiations  for  it- 
purchase  were  begun;  but  the  season  was  so  cold  and  stormy 
that  the  family  resolved  to  remove  to  the  United  States,  and 
having  relatives  in  several  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  they  came  to 
Philadelphia.  In  the  year  18S8,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Canadian 
maritime  provinces,  Mr.  Wright  passed  some  time  in  St.  John 
and  searched  out  the  property,  now  within  the  city  limits,  which 
his  father  had  expected  to  purchase  sixty  years  before. 

The  removal  to  Philadelphia  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  un- 
fortunate in  every  way,  and  resulted  in  many  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  family.  The  mother  and  the  youngest  child  died 
soon  after  reaching  Philadelphia,  and  the  father  wras  left  with 
seven  children,  whose  ages  ranged  from  three  to  twenty  years. 
As  soon  as  he  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements  he  bought 
a  house  on  Twelfth  Street,  near  Pine  Street,  in  which  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death,  more  than  thirty  years  later. 

Mr.  Wright  was  educated  first  in  the  public  schools,  then 
being  organized  in  Philadelphia,  and  attended  the  Mt.  Vernon 
School,  under  Samuel  F.  Watson,  and  the  Locust  Street  School, 
under  a  Mr.  Cleavinger.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  private 
academy  of  Lewis  W.  Burnett. 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  his  father  placed  him  in  a 
store,  and  apprenticed  him  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  A 
serious  illness  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  from  which  he  did  not  fully 
recover  for  several  years,  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  appren- 
ticeship. Having  been  advised  by  his  physician  to  go  out  into 
the  country  to  live,  he  answered  an  advertisement  for  an  assist- 
ant in  a  store  in  Jenkintown,  which  he  chanced  to  see  in  a  news- 
paper. He  obtained  the  place  and  went  to  Jenkintown  to  reside, 
remaining  there  about  two  years.  He  spent  as  much  time  im- 
possible in  the  open  air,  walking  over  the  country  in  ev«  ry  direc- 
tion, exploring  its  roads  and  lanes,  and  making  the  acquaintance 
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of  the  people.  On  Sunday,  or  First  Day,  he  attended  the  Arling- 
ton Friends  Meeting,  where  he  met  the  young  woman,  then  a 
very  young  girl,  who  afterward  became  his  wife.  Though  he 
afterward  came  to  know  Pennsylvania  from  end  to  end,  he  al- 
ways considered  Abington  Township,  in  Montgomery  County, 
the  most  beautiful  rural  and  farming  district  in  the  State. 
Many  of  the  old  friendships  formed  at  that  time  were  kept  up  for 
years,  until  they  were  broken  by  death. 

In  1 841,  his  health  having  been  completely  restored,  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  entered  the  store  of  William  Jackson 
and  Company,  Quaker  Cloth  Merchants,  at  Second  and  Market 
Streets,  as  a  salesman.  Before  he  left  the  store,  Edward  T. 
Steel,  later  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  came  into 
the  employ  of  the  firm  as  a  boy,  and  the  acquaintance  begun 
then  was  never  given  up. 

From  the  time  he  left  school  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  reading 
and  study  and  efforts  for  self-improvement,  and  all  the  money  he 
could  save  was  spent  on  books.  The  books  purchased  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age  show  the  trend  of  his  mind  and  his 
broad  interests  at  that  period.  They  included  books  of  travel, 
ancient  and  modern  history  and  biography,  works  on  politics 
and  social  questions,  Shakespeare  and  Burns,  and  poetry  in 
general,  with  a  choice  collection  of  general  literature.  Many  of 
them  continued  to  be,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  his  constant  com- 
panions. After  he  was  eighty  years  of  age  he  re-read  with  delight 
the  old  eight-volume  edition  of  "Plutarch's  Lives,"  which  he 
had  owned  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

Debating  societies,  popular  throughout  the  country  between 
1830  and  1850,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  training  in  public 
speaking  and  debate.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mar- 
shall Institute,  a  literary  and  debating  society  named  for  John 
Marshall,  the  great  statesman  and  jurist.  Here  he  met  William 
D.  Kelley,  known  long  afterward  as  "the  veteran  member  of 
Congress  from  Philadelphia";  Nathaniel  B.  Brown,  later  a 
lawyer  and  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  founder  oi 
the  Fidelity  Insurance  Trust  and  Sate  Deposit  Company; 
Bushrod  W.  James,  well  known  later  as  a  physician;  and  other 
young  men  who  became  recognized  men-of-atl airs  in  the  city. 

His  natural  aptitude  as  a  speaker,  and  this  practical  braining 
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in  debate,  together  with  a  thorough  study  of  parliamentary  rules, 
made  him  a  leader  in  all  the  associations  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  in  after-life  in  all  public  bodies  in  which  he  served.  He 
considered  Stephen  C.  Philips,  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of 
the  Buffalo  Convention  of  1848,  the  best  presiding  officer  he  had 
ever  known,  and  kept  him  in  mind  as  a  model  to  be  followed. 

The  study  of  politics,  as  the  science  of  government,  early  en- 
gaged his  attention.  The  teachings  of  the  two  great  French 
leaders  of  political  thought — Montesquieu,  who  by  "The  Spirit  of 
Laws,"  and  Rousseau,  who  in  "The  Social  Contract"  and  "The 
Rights  of  Man,"  planted  seed  which  produced  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — were 
read,  pondered  upon,  and  discussed.  He  found  his  own  views  and 
political  principles  expressed  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  James  Madison,  in  the  State  papers  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  in  the  public  addresses  of  Silas 
Wright,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  These 
opinions  and  principles  he  continued  to  hold  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  slavery  question,  which  agitated  the  country  between 
1830  and  1861,  occupied  his  most  serious  thought. 

From  1839  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  its  publication 
ceased,  he  was  a  subscriber  to  "The  Liberator."  William  Lloyd 
Garrison's  Anti-Slavery  paper,  published  in  Boston;  and  he 
later  became  a  subscriber  to  "The  National  Era,"  published  in 
Washington,  and  "The  Pennsylvania  Freeman,"  published  by 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  edited  for  several 
years  by  John  G.  Whittier.  During  this  period  he  was  in  fre- 
quent correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment in  Congress.  David  Wilmot,  the  Democratic  leader  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  author  of  "The  Wilmot  Proviso  of  1846," 
which  proposed  that  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited  in  any 
territory  that  might  be  acquired  from  Mexico,  wrote  to  him 
regularly,  and  supplied  him  with  the  Congressional  Record,  which 
printed  the  debates  upon  the  slavery  question  in  Congress. 

While  always  opposed  to  slavery  and  working  actively  for  its 
abolition  peaceably,  by  methods  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  northern  States,  he  did  not  accept  the  extreme 
views  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  whom  he  regarded  as  an 
agitator  rather  than  a  real  reformer  and  statesman. 
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Though  the  Wilmot  Proviso  failed  to  pass  the  Senate,  it 
became  a  political  watchword  in  the  next  presidential  campaign. 
In  1848,  the  Democratic  Convention  having  nominated  a  com- 
promise ticket  for  President  and  Vice-President,  the  Democrats 
supporting  the  Wilmot  Proviso  resolved  to  form  a  new  party. 
A  convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  August,  and  the 
"Free-Soil  Democratic  Party"  was  formed,  which  nominated 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  respectively.  Mr.  Wright  attended  the  Buffalo 
Convention  as  an  alternate  delegate  from  Philadelphia.  The 
convention  adopted  the  famous  Free  Soil  platform,  in  which  it 
was  resolved  "to  maintain  the  rights  of  free  labor  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  slave  power,  and  to  secure  a  free  soil  for  a  free 
people."  The  platform  was  ratified  at  a  great  mass  meeting 
held  on  August  10,  at  the  close  of  the  convention,  and  the  well- 
known  words — "Free  Soil!  Free  Speech!  Free  Labor!  Free 
Men!"  became  the  rallying-cry  of  the  party  during  the  campaign. 
Through  this  division  in  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  slavery 
question,  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  were  elected 
President  and  Vice-President. 

At  the  Buffalo  Convention  Mr.  Wright  met  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
and  John  Van  Buren,  leaders  of  the  old  "Barnburner  Democracy  " 
in  New  York,  and  the  brilliant  and  eloquent  Stephen  C.  Philips, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Philips  died  early.  The  later  course  of  Mr.  Tilden  is  a  part  of 
the  nation's  general  history.  John  Van  Buren  was  also  cut  off 
early,  but  not  before  he  had  become  a  national  figure  as  a  lawyer 
and  orator. 

Of  the  "Daily  Republic,"  a  newspaper  published  in  Phila- 
delphia from  October  7,  1848,  to  January  19,  1849,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Free  Soil,  Anti-Slavery  Democracy,  and  edited  by  Dr. 
William  Elder,  Mr.  Wright  preserved  almost  the  entire  issue. 
Dr.  Elder  continued  to  be  his  warm  personal  friend,  together  with 
Lucretia  Mott  and  other  anti-slavery  leaders  of  the  day. 

In  1850,  while  arrangements  were  in  progress  for  the  admit- 
tance of  Mr.  Wright  as  a  partner  into  the  firm  of  William  Jack- 
son and  Company,  his  health  broke  down  and  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  business  entirely.  In  185 1  he  removed  to  Frankford, 
and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  John  M.  R^  e  1 
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In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  from  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and,  owing  to  the 
performance  of  public  duties,  never  sought  admission  to  the  bar. 

At  that  time,  before  the  Act  of  Consolidation,  the  county  of 
Philadelphia,  outside  the  city  limits,  was  represented  in  the 
Legislature  by  eight  or  nine  members,  who  were  elected  at  large 
upon  one  ticket,  and  not  by  districts,  as  at  present.  Mr.  Wright 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  January, 
1852,  and  was  reelected  in  1853,  1854,  and  1855. 

In  1853,  the  question  of  uniting  the  various  districts  and 
boroughs  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  into  one  munici- 
pality occupied  the  minds  of  the  people,  calling  out  much  public 
discussion.  The  proposition  was  generally  approved,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  measures  for  consolidation.  Later  a  sub- 
committee, of  which  Mr.  Wright  was  a  member,  prepared  a  bill 
for  presentation  to  the  Legislature,  which  embodied  the  objects 
sought  for.  The  Act  of  Consolidation  was  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature during  the  session  of  1854.  Mr.  Wright  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  of  Members  from  the  City  and  County, 
to  adjust  amendments  to  the  bill  as  proposed,  and  to  incorporate 
them  into  the  order  and  form  in  which  the  Act  of  Consolida- 
tion finally  passed  both  houses  and  received  the  signature  of  the 
Governor.  Mr.  Wright  preserved  with  care  his  own  annotated 
and  corrected  copy  of  the  Act  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

In  1856  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, being  the  third  Speaker  of  the  House  from  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  in  sixty-six  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Senate.  During  his  term  in  the  Senate 
he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  other  important 
committees,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Corpora- 
tions. 

The  journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  during  his  years  of  service  in  those  bodies  bear  testimony 
to  his  zeal  and  interest  in  all  questions  submitted  or  under  dis- 
cussion, and  record  his  opinions  and  manner  of  voting  on  all 
measures  affecting  the  rights,  interests,  and  welfare  of  the  people. 
On  retiring  from  the  Senate  in  1850,  lie  was  nominated  by  the 
State  Convention  for  the  office  of  Auditor  General  by  nearly  a 
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two-thirds  vote,  on  the  first  and  only  ballot.  Though  running 
far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  the  divisions  of  his  party  on  national 
issues  prevented  his  election. 

During  the  years  in  which  he  was  identified  with  the  political 
history  of  the  State  he  watched  the  rise  of  Simon  Cameron,  whose 
opponent  he  invariably  was,  and  whose  principles  he  never 
ceased  to  condemn.  He  was  associated  with  the  beginning  of 
the  career  of  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  known  as  the  War  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  Among  his  political  and  personal  acquaintances 
and  friends  in  the  State  and  city  during  this  period  may  be  men- 
tioned Judge  Wilkins,  of  Pittsburg,  afterward  minister  to  Russia 
and  United  States  Senator;  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  his  most 
intimate  friend,  later  United  States  Senator,  and  author  of 
"Minority  Representation";  James  Lawrence  Getz,  of  Reading, 
who  succeeded  him  as  Speaker  of  the  House;  Judge  Warren  J. 
Woodward,  of  Columbia;  Chief  Justices  Thompson,  George  W. 
Woodward,  John  Bannister  Gibson,  and  George  Sharswood; 
William  B.  Reed,  member  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia,  and 
editor  of  The  "  Pennsylvanian  " ;  "Honest  John  Robbins,"  our 
own  representative  in  Congress,  George  W.  Childs,  and  Dr. 
Elisha  Kent  Kane. 

Mr.  WTright  dined  with  Dr.  Kane  on  the  last  day  he  was  in 
Philadelphia  before  sailing  on  his  arctic  expedition.  A  copy  of 
the  "Life  of  Dr.  Kane,"  by  his  old  friend,  Dr.  William  Elder, 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Wright  by  the  author;  and  Mr.  Childs 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Kane's  "Arctic  Explorations," 
in  two  volumes,  Childs  and  Peterson  being  publishers  of  the 
work. 

In  March,  1867,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Senator  Bucka- 
lew, Mr.  Wright  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  United 
States  Assessor  for  the  Fifth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  At  the  time  illicit  distilling  and  other 
infringements  and  evasions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Laws  were 
practised.  From  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  he  received  special  com- 
mendation for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  delicate 
and  important  duties  of  the  position.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  chosen  by  the  City  Councils  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Port 
Wardens  of  Philadelphia,  and  held  the  position  two  years.     In 
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1874  he  was  appointed  an  assessor,  under  the  Board  of  Revision 
of  Taxes,  holding  the  position  until  1879. 

The  last  time  he  allowed  his  name  to  appear  as  a  condidate 
for  a  public  office  was  in  the  year  1872.  A  reform  movement  had 
been  inaugurated,  and  friends  of  all  parties  appealed  to  him  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives  once  more, 
hoping,  as  they  wrote  to  him,  "to  establish  a  new  departure, 
which  shall  be  one  of  purity,  energy,  faithfulness,  integrity,  and 
justice  in  government."  In  reply  he  said,  "I  accept  your  good- 
will offering  and  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  wish  to  confer 
upon  me.  I  have  no  new  promise  to  make  or  pledge  to  give. 
The  records  of  the  past  must  serve  as  an  indication  of  my  future 
conduct." 

After  the  election  Mr.  Wright  was  returned  as  " defeated," 
the  majority  reported  against  him  in  some  places  being  greater 
than  the  entire  voting  population  of  the  electoral  division. 
Charles  R.  Buckalew,  who  was  the  candidate  for  governor,  suf- 
fered a  similar  fate. 

In  December,  1871,  Mr.  Wright  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Education  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wake- 
ling,  who  had  recently  resigned  from  that  body. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  Board  on  January  1,  1872,  and  being 
reappointed  from  time  to  time,  continued  to  serve  the  community 
in  that  capacity  until  his  death,  in  September,  1904.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  in  i87i,and  until  the  year  1890,  the 
Twenty-third  Ward,  which  he  represented,  embraced  the  whole 
of  the  old  Fifth  Section  of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  constituted  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  March,  18 18, 
and  included,  in  addition  to  Frankford  and  White  Hall,  the  four 
townships  of  Oxford,  Lower  Dublin,  Byberry,  and  Moreland. 

He  at  once  set  about  the  performance  of  his  new  and  varied 
duties.  While  giving  unreserved  attention  to  the  supervision 
of  the  school  system  throughout  the  city,  he  was  ever  careful  of 
the  interests  of  the  section  which  he  represented.  He  visited 
regularly  every  school  in  the  section,  looking  after  the  school- 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  watching  over  the  comfort  and  best 
interests  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Buildings  were  repaired  and 
renovated  from  time  to  time,  and  a  number  of  new  school-houses 
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were  erected,  among  the  latter  being  the  Henry  Herbert,  Alex- 
ander Henry,  Wilmot  and  William  W.  Axe  schools  in  Frankford. 

In  the  year  1875,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stille,  then  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  consulted  Mr.  Wright  as  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  connection  between  the  public-school 
system  of  Philadelphia  and  the  University.  The  Towne  Scien- 
tific School  had  recently  been  established,  and  Dr.  Stille  suggested 
that  boys  in  the  senior  classes  of  grammar  schools  might  be  pre- 
pared for  entrance  to  this  department  of  the  University,  for 
which  the  classical  languages  were  not  required.  He  inti- 
mated that  the  trustees  of  the  University  might  be  willing  to 
establish  a  limited  number  of  free  scholarships  for  boys  of  the 
public  schools,  if  they  could  be  prepared  for  the  entrance  exam- 
ination. 

Mr.  Wright  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  members  of  the  Board.  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  1875,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Public  Education  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  scholarships  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School,  to  be 
competed  for  by  boys  of  the  grammar  schools.  Ten  scholarships 
were  to  be  awarded  annually,  each  scholarship  tenable  for  a  four- 
year  course. 

The  offer  of  the  University  was  accepted.  A  Committee  on 
University  Scholarships  was  appointed  in  1876,  of  which  Mr. 
Wright  was  a  member,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
preparation  of  boys  of  the  senior  classes  of  grammar  schools,  for 
the  examination  prescribed  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  for 
admittance  to  the  Scientific  Department.  The  present  system 
of  prize  scholarships  in  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning, 
open  now  both  to  young  men  and  young  women,  and  so  import- 
ant an  adjunct  of  our  public-school  system,  had  its  beginning 
in  this  way.  Mr.  Wright  served  on  the  Committee  a  number 
of  years,  sometimes  as  Chairman. 

In  January,  1882,  the  City  Councils  and  Mayor  conveyed  to 
the  trustees  of  the  University  the  old  Almshouse  property  in 
West  Philadelphia,  upon  the  condition  that  the  trustees  should 
establish  and  forever  maintain  at  least  fifty  free  scholarships  for 
the  use  of  students  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1884  all   undergraduate   departments   of   the   University   wett 
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RICHARDSON  L.   WRIGHT 

thrown  open  to  the  public  school  competitors  for  these  prize 
scholarships.  It  was  impossible  for  grammar  school  principals 
to  prepare  their  pupils  for  the  various  entrance  examinations, 
and  the  prize  scholarships  thus  became  available  for  graduates  of 
the  high  schools. 

In  1892  the  Board  of  Public  Education  received  a  special 
appropriation  from  the  City  Councils  of  $15,000,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  free  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 
In  this  movement  Mr.  Wright  was  deeply  interested.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  on  Public  Libraries  was  appointed,  with 
Henry  R.  Edmunds,  Esq.,  as  Chairman,  Mr.  Wright  being  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  six 
branch  public  libraries  had  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  report  for  November,  1895,  shows  a  total  enrol- 
ment at  the  six  branch  libraries  of  73,348  volumes,  and  36,392 
members,  the  circulation  for  the  month  being  80,676  volumes. 
The  total  appropriations  for  the  four  years  amounted  to  Si  15,000, 
out  of  which  the  six  libraries  had  been  established,  equipped,  and 
maintained,  73,348  volumes  purchased,  and  51  employees  paid. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Free  Public  Library  system  of 
Philadelphia.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1895,  City  Councils  with- 
drew the  care  and  custody  of  the  free  libraries  from  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

During  his  membership  in  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
Mr.  Wright  served  thirty-one  years  on  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 
and  for  the  last  seventeen  years  was  Chairman ;  he  served  twenty- 
four  years  on  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Studies;  on  Property, 
eighteen  years;  on  Estimates,  fourteen  years,  nine  years  as 
Chairman;  on  Boys'  High  School,  eighteen  years;  on  Girls' 
High  School,  twelve  years;  on  University,  ten  years.  Other 
committees  on  which  he  served  for  different  periods  were  those 
on  Superintendence,  Elementary  Schools,  Qualification  of 
Teachers,  Public  Library,  and  Legislation.  He  examined  with 
great  care  the  text-books  proposed  for  use  in  the  schools,  especially 
the  readers  and  the  books  on  geography  and  history,  and  was 
thus  able  to  prevent  a  number  of  improper  and  carelessly  written 
books  from  finding  a  place  on  the  supply  list  of  the  Board.  His 
work  in  connection  with  the  position  increased  from  year  to  year, 
until  it  occupied  all  his  time.     In  this  service  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  children  and  youth  of  the  city  he  passed  the  last  thirty-two 
years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Wright  never  lost  his  interest  in  politics  and  his  faith  in 
the  great  political  principles  upon  which  this  government  was 
founded,  always  maintaining  that  they  are  the  expansion  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  its  application  to  government.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War  many  of  his  political  friends  parted  from  the 
old  ways  and  entered  other  organizations,  but  he  remained  true 
to  the  principles  of  his  youth,  on  the  carrying  out  of  which  he 
believed  the  future  of  the  United  States  as  a  Constitutional 
Republic,  founded  by  and  for  the  people,  depends.  He  belonged 
to  various  political  committees  and  clubs  of  the  day,  until  ad- 
vancing years  caused  his  retirement  from  active  participation  in 
what  he  always  considered  a  public  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every 
citizen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
one  of  the  early  associations  for  political  reform  in  the  city,  from 
the  time  of  its  organization.  Though  a  convinced  and  active 
Democrat  all  his  life,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cut  a  ticket  which 
did  not  represent  honesty  and  public  purity  in  all  its  candidates. 
"Never  vote  for  a  dishonest  man  for  any  office,"  he  would  say. 
"An  honest  man  may  make  a  mistake  sometimes  and  vote 
wrong  on  a  question,  but  he  is  always  an  honest  man;  and  a 
thief  is  always  a  thief." 

Honesty  and  uprightness  of  intention  he  considered  to  be  the 
foundation  of  character,  and  he  held  that  children  should  be 
early  trained  to  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  of 
accountability  to  Him  for  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Wright  was  a  member  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society,  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  both  societies  and  enjoying  the  social  gather- 
ings. He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  cared 
nothing  for  mere  outside  show  of  any  kind.  He  was  cheerful  in 
temperament,  and  was  always  ready  to  make  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, and  was  hopeful  in  defeat.  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  young  people,  and  took  pleasure  in  helping  them  to  improve 
themselves  and  better  their  condition.  He  had  a  remarkable 
memory,  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  his  last 
illness  he  often  surprised  his  physicians  by  apt  quotations  from 
Shakespeare  and  other  English  classic  writers,  and  entertained 
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them  with  stories  of  public  men  and  events  that  had  come  under 
his  notice  during  his  long  career.  He  had  a  fine  voice,  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  knew  all  the  beautiful  songs  of  Burns,  and 
Moore,  and  Campbell,  and  many  others  besides.  All  his  life  he 
was  fond  of  the  country,  and  the  long  weekly  walks  which  he 
took  with  his  children  in  pleasant  weather,  through  the  fields 
and  woods  and  along  the  streams,  were  looked  forward  to  by 
them  with  delight.  He  enjoyed  reading  aloud,  and  there  were 
frequent  evening  readings  at  home,  in  which  all  in  turn  took 
part,  when  the  news  of  the  day  and  interesting  books  of  all  sorts 
were  read  and  discussed. 

Mr.  Wright  was  baptized  in  infancy  in  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  during  boyhood  attended  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  In  early  life  he  was  attracted  for  a  while  by  the 
radical  teachings  of  the  elder  Owen — Robert  Dale  Owen — and 
Fanny  Wright.  For  several  years  after  his  marriage  he  attended 
Friends'  Meeting  with  his  wife.  Later,  he  and  his  wife  were 
confirmed  together  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  had  been 
baptized  and  brought  up.  He  was  a  member  of  the  vestry  in 
each  of  the  parishes  with  which  he  was  at  different  times  con- 
nected, and  for  forty  years  was  a  delegate  to  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  He  married  Eleanor  Eliza- 
beth Roberts,  daughter  of  George  S.  Roberts,  of  the  Northern 
Liberties.     All  branches  of  his  wife's  family  were  Friends. 

Richardson  L.  Wright  died  on  September  10,  1904,  and  was 
buried  in  All  Saints  Churchyard,  Lower  Dublin. 

"  How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will; 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill! 

"Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death; 
Not  tied  unto  the  world  with  care 
Of  public  fame,  or  private  breath; 

"  Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  His  grace  than  gifts  to  lend; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  well-chosen  book  or  friend; 

"  This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all." 
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A  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  appointed  to 
prepare  a  minute  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  made 
the  following  report  to  the  Board : 

Philadelphia,  October  n,  1904. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  First  School  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute  expressive  of 
the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  at 
the  great  public  loss  and  personal  bereavement  caused  by  the 
death  of  their  esteemed  and  venerated  colleague,  Richardson 
L.  Wright,  respectfully  reports  the  following  and  asks  for  its 
adoption : 

Richardson  L.  Wright,  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion from  the  Twenty-third  Section,  who  died  September  10, 
1904,  full  of  years  and  of  honors,  had  been  active  in  the  public 
life  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  during  a  period  covering 
the  allotted  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  His  faithful  service 
had  been  given  to  Nation,  State,  and  City,  and  he  had  a  large 
share  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Municipality,  and  especially  of  the  public  schools.  Living  to  the 
advanced  age  of  over  eighty-four  years,  his  last  birthday  anni- 
versary having  been  on  August  30,  1904,  his  useful  activities  in 
public  life  continued  until  within  a  short  period  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Wright  was  appointed  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  from  the  Twenty-third  Section,  in  December,  1871, 
and  for  over  thirty-two  years  he  had  devoted  his  services  to 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  no  ordinary  devo- 
tion or  merely  partial  service.  Having  retired  from  active 
business,  he  gave  practically  his  whole  time  and  all  of  his  skilful 
energy  to  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  schools  of  his 
adopted  city.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Committees  on  Property,  Central 
High  School,  High  School  for  Girls,  Elementary  Schools,  and 
others,  giving  all  these  special  services  ample  attention.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  originally  formulated  and 
established  the  system  of  prize  scholarships  which  are  so  great  an 
incentive  to  study  for  the  bright  youth  of  our  higher  schools, 
who  receive  these  rewards  of  distinguished  merit. 
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Mr.  Wright  has  left  his  impress  upon  much  of  the  recent 
development  of  the  Philadelphia  school  system,  in  its  buildings, 
its  courses  and  adjuncts  of  study,  and  its  completeness  not  only 
of  elementary  but  also  of  higher  education,  while  he  watched 
and  nurtured  it  with  assiduous  care,  as  the  elaborate  system  has 
grown  up  through  successive  generations  during  his  long  and 
useful  life.  The  Board  of  Public  Education  parts  with  its 
venerable  member  and  experienced  mentor  with  the  sincerest 
expression  of  deepest  regret. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Simon  Gratz  James  Hughes 

Thos.  A.  Grace  Paul  Kavanagh 

John  M.  Campbell  Thomas  Shallcross 

Thos.  E.  Merchant  Joel  Cook 

The  following  minute  in  reference  to  Richardson  L.  Wright 
was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Phila- 
delphia, shortly  after  his  death,  as  an  expression  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  character  and  service.  It  was  written  by  the  loved 
and  ever-lamented  Albert  H.  Smyth: 

"The  Faculty  of  the  Central  High  School  have  heard  with 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  Richardson  L.  Wright.  During  his  long 
years  of  labor  in  the  Board  of  Education  and  upon  the  High 
School  Committee  he  had  come  to  be  intimately  identified  with 
the  affairs  of  this  school,  and  in  his  death  we  lose  a  faithful  and 
efficient  friend.  We  are  under  perpetual  obligations  to  him  for 
his  cordial  co-operation  and  intelligent  zeal  in  promoting  the 
development  of  the  school  to  its  present  high  efficiency.  He  was 
profoundly  interested  in  the  higher  education  and  he  gave  freely 
and  untiringly  of  his  time  and  strength  to  further  it.  His  un- 
flinching courage,  his  unswerving  devotion  to  principle,  his  un- 
questioned honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  unlimited  'desert  in 
service'  made  him  a  public  man  whose  loss,  to  the  community 
for  whom  he  labored,  is  irreparable.  Not  less  fine  and  firm  were 
those  high  traits  of  personal  character  that  endeared  him  to  his 
friends — his  staunch  loyalty,  which  at  all  times  could  be  counted 
upon,  his  warm  and  generous  emotions,  his  liberal  sentiments 
and  liberal  accomplishments,  his  youthful  heart  and  progressive 
spirit. 
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"Ke  has  gone  from  us  full  of  years,  full  of  honors,  full  of 
service.  Attentive  to  the  last  to  the  great  interests  which  it  had 
been  his  duty  and  his  delight  to  safeguard,  he  leaves  us  the  price- 
less memory  of  a  high  and  rare  character  in  which  firmness  and 
gentleness  alike  held  sway,  and  'whose  honor  cannot  be  measured 
or  confined."' 


THE  JOLLY  POST 

By  Eleanor  E.  Wright 


In  the  reminiscences  of  Frankford  written  by  William  \V. 
Axe,  and  published  in  the  "Frankford  Herald"  of  March  27, 
1886,  Mr.  Axe  states  that  "on  the  west  side  of  Frankford  Avenue, 
north  of  Orthodox  Street,  stands  an  old  stone  house  which  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  known  as  the  'Jolly  Post.' 
We  have  no  record  of  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  Jolly  Post. 
It  stood  on  a  part  of  a  tract  of  land  leased  by  William  Penn  to 
Henry  Waddy  on  9th  month,  25th,  1680,  and  re-leased  on  9th 
month,  26th,  1681."  These  transactions  took  place  in  London 
before  William  Penn  came  to  America.  The  lease  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"William  Penn  of  Morninghurst  in  the  County  of  Sussex,  Esq., 
to  Henry  Waddy  of  St.  Andrew's  parish  Holborn,  London,  Mil- 
liner, for  750  acres  of  ground  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  a  consideration  of  five  shillings." 

The  re-lease,  dated  the  next  year,  9th  month,  26th,  1681, 
states  "that  it  covers  the  750  acres  before  mentioned,  and  that 
the  consideration  is  £15  sterling;  and  in  addition,  yielding  and 
paying  therefor  to  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the 
quit  rent  of  one  shilling  for  every  one  hundred  acres,  of  the  said 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  at  or  on  the  1st  day  of  3rd  month, 
forever,  in  lien  and  stead  of  all  services  and  demands  whatsoever." 

The  original  lease  covered  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
ground  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  "to  be  allowed  to 
be  set  out  in  such  place  or  places  of  the  said  province,  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  time  or  times,  as  by  certain  concessions 
bearing  date  of  eleventh  day  of  July  past,"  that  is,  July.  16S0, 
"signed  sealed  and  executed  by  and  between  the  said  William 
Penn  of  the  one  part,  and  the  said  Henry  Waddy  and  others, 
purchasers  of  lands  within  the  Province  of  the  other  part." 

Henry  Waddy  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  on  June  2,  1082,  and  he 
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immediately  set  about  completing  the  purchase  of  the  land  se- 
cured to  him  by  lease  or  grant  from  William  Penn  in  1680  and 
1681,  before  Penn  left  England. 

Of  his  purchase  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  he  located 
five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  Oxford  Township.  Two  hundred 
and  forty-five  acres  extended  in  a  tract  fifty-two  perches  in  width, 
northwest  from  Tacony  Creek,  the  present  Frankford  Creek, 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  old  township  line.  The  remain- 
ing three  hundred  and  five  acres  extended  northeast  from  the 
Tacony  or  Frankford  Creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  along  the 
northwest  side  of  the  present  Frankford  Avenue. 

The  latter  tract,  known  as  "Waddy  Grange,"  was  surveyed 
probably  by  Thomas  Holme  himself  on  June  12,  16S2,  and  a 
patent  or  warrant  therefor  was  granted  by  William  Markham, 
Deputy  Governor  and  Commissioner,  on  May  21,  16S4. 

Guernsey  A.  Hallowell,  Esq.,  in  his  sketch  of  Henry  Waddy, 
printed  in  Pamphlet  No.  4  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  Historical 
Society,  states  that  "Henry  Waddy  and  his  wife,  Margery 
Waddy,  had  three  children,  two  sons,  who  accompanied  them  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  daughter  Ann,  who  was  married  to  Richard 
S.  Coney,  Hosier  or  Haberdasher,  a  citizen  of  Holborn,  city  of 
London." 

Their  son  John  died  on  the  18th  of  December,  16S3,  his  being 
the  first  burial  recorded  as  having  been  made  in  the  Friends 
Burial  Ground  on  Wain  St.,  Frankford.  The  other  son,  whose 
name  has  not  been  found,  died  June  8,  1689. 

Henry  Wraddy's  wife  Margery  died  August  26,  1694.  Her 
husband  survived  her  only  three  months,  dying  November  25, 
1694.  They  were  both,  together  with  a  servant  who  had  died 
on  the  day  on  which  his  wife  passed  away,  interred  in  the  Friends' 
Burial  Ground  at  Frankford. 

Less  than  a  month  after  his  wife's  death  on  September  20, 
1694,  Henry  Waddy  executed  a  will  in  which  he  bequeathed  all 
the  worldly  substance  of  which  he  died  possessed  to  his  daughter 
and  her  husband,  Ann  and  Richard  S.  Coney,  appointing  the 
said  Richard  S.  Coney  and  Ann  Coney  executor  and  executrix  of 
the  will.  Because  of  the  great  distance  of  their  place  of  abode, 
he  nominated  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  friends,  John  Goodson, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Joseph  Paul,  of  Oxford,  in  the  Count)   of 
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Philadelphia,  as  trustees  for  his  said  executors,  to  see  to  the  right 
and  due  performance  of  his  will. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  allowed  the  sum  of  "three 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  no  more"  for  his  funeral  expenses,  and 
directed  his  trustees  to  take  care  of  his  decent  burial  and  dis- 
charge for  the  same  out  of  the  assets  in  their  hands. 

On  May  24,  1698,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Henry  Waddy, 
Richard  and  Ann  Coney,  through  their  trustees,  Joseph  Paul  and 
John  Goodson,  who  also  acted  as  their  attorneys,  sold  the  land 
or  plantation,  "with  all  houses,  barns,  orchards,  gardens,  fences, 
enclosures,  buildings,  and  improvements  thereon,"  to  Robert 
Adams,  who  already  owned  the  land  west  of  Waddy's  Grange. 
This  sale  was  made  eighteen  years  after  the  first  lease  of  the  land 
by  William  Penn  to  Henry  Waddy.  The  description  of  the 
improvements  on  the  land  included  in  the  sale  show  how 
rapidly  Waddy's  Grange  had  been  developed.  Robert  Adams 
paid  a  consideration  of  £268. 

Robert  Adams  bought  the  plantation  on  May  24,  1698.  On 
June  7th  of  the  same  year  he  sold  to  John  Worrell  a  portion  of  it, 
containing  one  hundred  acres,  and  described  as  part  of  the  three 
hundred  and  five  acres  called  Waddy's  Grange.  John  Worrell 
paid  £92  10s.  for  his  purchase. 

John  W'orrell  owned  the  property  forty-five  years.  In  his 
will,  dated  August  17,  1743,  and  proved  September  12,  1743,  less 
than  a  month  after  it  was  written,  after  making  sundry  devises 
and  requests  not  affecting  the  premises  in  question,  except  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  devises  as  follows:  "I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  son  Isaiah  Worrell,  one  full  equal  and  undivided  moiety 
or  half  part  of  and  in  all  that  messuage  wherein  I  now  dwell, 
and  malt  house  plantation  and  tract  of  land  thereunto  belonging, 
situated  in  Oxford  aforesaid,  containing  by  estimation  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  including  out  houses,  barns,  stables,  gardens, 
orchards  improvements  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging. 
Also  I  hold  my  said  son  Isaiah  Worrell,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  subject  and  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  one  mou 
or  half  part  of  the  several  sums  of  money,  legacies  to  my  children 
and  grandchildren  herein  before  named,  and  the  time  of  the  pay- 
ments aforesaid.  I  give  and  devise  unto  my  son-in-law  Dan 
Bristol  and  Hannah   his  wife,  my  daughter   the  other  one   full 
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equal  and  undivided  moiety  or  half  part,  the  whole  into  two 
equal  parts  divided,  of  that  my  said  messuage,  malt  house  plan- 
tation, and  tract  of  land  thereunto  belonging,  together  with  one 
full  equal  and  undivided  moiety  the  whole  into  two  equal  parts 
divided,  of  and  in  all,  the  out  houses,  barns,  gardens,  orchards, 
improvements  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  to  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  subject  nevertheless  and  chargeable  with  the 
payment  of  the  several  sums  of  money,  legacies  to  my  children 
and  grandchildren  heretofore  named,  with  the  times  of  payment 
aforesaid.  I  herein  nominate  and  appoint  the  said  Isaiah 
Worrell  and  Dan  Bristol  executors  thereof." 

On  April  1 8,  1744,  a  deed  of  partition  between  Isaiah  Worrell, 
son  and  executor,  and  the  residuary  legatees  and  devisees  named 
by  John  Worrell,  deceased,  and  Dan  Bristol,  the  other  executor, 
and  Hannah  Bristol,  his  wife,  daughter  of  said  John  Worrell, 
allotting  unto  the  said  Isaiah  Worrell  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  a 
certain  piece  of  the  one  hundred  acres  described  in  the  will  of 
John  Worrell,  containing  fourteen  acres  and  sixty  perches,  and 
the  improvements  thereon.  This  deed  of  partition  was  duly 
executed  and  acknowledged  April  27,  1744,  and  recorded  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1745,  in  Deed  Book  G,  No.  7,  page  63. 

This  "fourteen  acres  and  sixty  perches,  with  the  improve- 
ments thereon,"  comprises  what  we  have  always  known  as  the 
Jolly  Post  property. 

On  July  13,  1748,  Isaiah  Worrell  made  a  deed  to  Joseph 
Thornhill,  his  brother-in-law,  for  a  consideration  of  £270,  in  fee 
for  a  certain  messuage  or  tenement,  and  two  tracts  or  pieces  of 
land.  The  deed  for  one  tract  was  executed  and  acknowledged 
April  19,  1748.  Both  deeds  were  recorded  March  7,  1748-40, 
in  Deed  Book  G,  No.  11,  page  200.  The  land  is  described  as 
part  of  the  plantation  of  John  Worrell,  father  of  the  said  Isaiah 
Worrell.  In  this  deed  of  Isaiah  Worrell  to  Joseph  Thornhill  the 
messuage  or  tenement  is  not  described  by  name,  or  called  the 
Jolly  Post.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1768,  Joseph  Thornhill 
offered  the  property  for  sale. 

The  advertisement  appeared  in  the  " Pennsylvania  Chron- 
icle" for  March  14,  1768,  as  follows:  "To  be  sold  by  the  sub- 
scriber living  on  the  premises  in  Oxford  Township  in  the  County 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Noted  Inn  called  the  sign  of  the  Jolly  \\  st, 
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about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  near  Frankford, 
being  a  commodious  stand,  and  pleasant  lofty  situation,  contain- 
ing about  twenty  acres  of  land,  about  eight  of  which  are  well 
timbered,  a  young  orchard  with  about  two  hundred  apple  trees, 
a  convenient  house,  kitchen,  stables,  sheds  and  trough  to  feed 
horses  in,  a  well  of  good  water  just  before  the  door,  a  good  garden 
with  sundry  arbors  therein,  very  pleasant  in  the  summer  season 
for  any  person  riding  out  to  take  fresh  air,  as  the  road  is  gen- 
erally very  good  between  the  premises  and  the  city.  Any  person 
inclining  to  purchase  the  same  may  know  the  terms  by  applying 
to  me,  Joseph  Thornhill." 

In  this  description  the  name  of  the  house  first  appears  in 
print.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  " noted  inn,  called  the  sign  of  the 
Jolly  Post."  The  eight  acres  of  woodland  were  evidently  part 
of  the  original  forest.  The  apple  trees,  however,  are  young 
trees,  and  the  arbors  in  the  garden  could  not  have  been  in  exist- 
ence many  years.  All  these  facts  point  to  the  laying  out  of  the 
garden  and  planting  of  this  orchard  after  its  purchase  by  Joseph 
Thornhill  in  1748.  But  this  very  conservative  advertisement, 
which  frankly  states  that  the  roads  between  the  place  and  the 
city  "are  generally"  not  always  good,  describes  the  house  as  a 
"noted  inn,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  a  hostelry  had  long 
stood  on  the  spot. 

All  those  who  remember  the  Jolly  Post  know  that  the  main 
building  was  divided  into  two  sections.  The  northern  half  was 
evidently  much  older  than  the  southern  half.  I  think  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  the  older  part  of  the  building  to  have  been 
a  farm-house,  probably  one  of  the  "various  houses  with  orchards, 
gardens,  and  fences"  described  in  the  deed  given  by  Henry 
Waddy's  executors  to  Robert  Adams,  in  1698.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  house  was  Henry  Waddy's  own  residence.  It 
stood  on  one  of  the  original  roads  of  the  Province,  which  no  doubt 
at  first  followed  an  Indian  trail.  On  November  19,  1096,  the 
Provincial  Council  ordered  the  road  extended  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Delaware  via  Bristol,  and  called  it  the  "King's  Highway." 

It  is  recorded  that  in  July,  1683,  Pcnn  issued  an  order  for  the 
establishment  of  a  post  office,  and  granted  to  Henry  Waddy,  of 
Tekonay,  authority  to  hold  one,  and  to  supply  passengers  with 
horses  to  New  Castle  on  the  south,  and  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware 
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on  the  north.  The  Post  went  once  a  week,  and  notices  of  the 
time  of  its  arrival  and  departure  and  rates  of  postage  were  to  be 
affixed  to  meeting-house  doors  and  other  public  places.  As 
stated  above,  Waddy's  Grange  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  on 
June  12,  1682,  ten  days  after  Henry  Waddy's  arrival  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Just  one  year  later  we  find  that  Henry  Waddy  was 
appointed  post-master  of  this  region.  This  seems  to  prove  that 
Waddy  built  a  house  on  his  land  as  soon  as  his  title  to  it  was 
made  sure  and  resided  here.  The  fact  that  his  son  John,  who 
died  December  18,  1683,  was  buried  in  the  old  Friends'  Burial 
Ground  in  Frankford,  then  called  Tekonay,  is  a  proof  that 
Henry  Waddy  was  residing  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time. 
If  we  are  correct  in  these  surmises,  the  Jolly  Post  as  an  inn 
must  date  from  1683. 

In.  1743  John  Worrell  describes  the  houses  on  the  land  as 
"the  messuage  or  tenement  in  which  I  live,  and  malt  house." 
The  house  may  have  been  built  by  John  Worrell,  but  we  think 
it  more  likely  that  it  was  standing  at  the  time  of  his  purchase  from 
Robert  Adams  in  1698,  and  that  it  was  Henry  Waddy's  own 
house  which  he  turned  into  an  inn  when  he  became  postmaster 
in  1683,  to  accommodate  the  passengers  who  had  to  be  supplied 
with  horses  north  and  south.  As  it  was  always  a  "Post  Inn," 
its  name,  "The  Jolly  Post  Boy,"  which  was  its  original  title,  is 
easily  accounted  for  whether  Henry  Waddy  occupied  it  while 
postmaster  or  not.  xAs  the  business  increased  the  house  was  en- 
larged. Joseph  Thornhill  may  have  added  the  lower  half  of  the 
building. 

Joseph  Thornhill  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  customer  for 
the  property  in  1768.  It  continued  in  his  possession  until 
May  2,  1787,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  period. 
On  that  date  he  transferred  it  to  his  sister,  Susannah  Papley. 
and  her  husband,  and  several  nephews  and  nieces.  The  deed  of 
transfer  reads  as  follows:  "In  consideration  of  the  natural  love 
and  affection  which  he  hath  and  beareth  unto  his  sister.  Susannah 
Papley,  it  is  transferred  to  John  Papley,  mariner,  and  Susannah 
his  wife,  Susannah  Dewar  spinster,  George  Irwin,  mariner,  and 
Sarah  his  wife,  and  David  Dewar,  merchant,  the  last  named 
persons  being  his  nieces  and  nephews,  as  tenents  in  common, 
not  joint  tenents." 
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In  disposing  of  it  Joseph  Thornhill  divided  the  land  and  re- 
tained three  acres  off  the  southernmost  end  of  the  property. 
The  portion  transferred  contained  fourteen  acres  and  twenty-six 
perches,  and  was  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  £500,  yielding  a  yearly 
rental  of  £80  current  money  of  Pennsylvania,  due  the  12th  of 
May  each  year.  Joseph  Thornhill  owned  the  estate  thirty- 
nine  years. 

On  February  25,  1795,  John  Papley  having  died,  his  wife, 
Susanna  Papley,  and  the  other  owners  in  common  of  the  Jolly 
Post  property,  sold  it  for  a  consideration  of  £3000  Pennsylvania 
money  to  Enoch  Edwards,  gentleman.  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  this  transfer  did  not  include  the  three  acres  with  the  build- 
ings and  improvements  thereon,  which  still  belonged  to  Joseph 
Thornhill. 

Four  years  later,  on  February  n,  1799,  Dr.  Enoch  Edwards, 
and  Frances  his  wife,  sold  the  Jolly  Post  to  George  Webster, 
inn-keeper.  Dr.  Edwards  sold,  with  the  inn,  only  three  acres 
and  fifty-six  perches  of  land,  retaining  the  balance  of  the  four- 
teen acres,  twenty-six  perches.  George  Webster  paid  £2000 
for  his  purchase.  This  transfer  brings  the  history  of  the  title 
to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

George  Webster  died  in  1808,  having  appointed  his  wife, 
Esther  Webster,  executrix,  and  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Abington, 
and  Abraham  Dumeld,  of  Frankford,  executors  of  his  will.  The 
property  was  not  sold  until  April  1,  1814,  when  Jacob  Coates, 
merchant,  was  the  purchaser.  Dr.  Dixon,  in  his  description  of 
the  "Old  Main  Street  Sixty-five  Years  Ago,"  published  in  the 
first  and  third  numbers  of  our  Society's  pamphlets,  states  that 
"in  the  early  twenties  the  Jolly  Post  was  occupied  by  a  family 
named  Coates  as  a  private  residence,  and  that  they  vacated  it  in 
the  late  twenties,  about  1827  or  1828,  when  it  was  again  opened 
as  a  hostelry."  Jacob  Coates  died  in  1S41.  His  widow,  Eliza- 
beth Coates,  continued  to  own  it  until  1851,  when  it  was  sold  to 
Joseph  H.  Comly,  who  transferred  it  to  his  wife,  Caroline  D. 
Comly.  In  June,  1859,  it  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  and  was  bought 
by  Joseph  D.  Koecker,  architect.  On  April  29,  1861,  Joseph  D. 
Koecker  sold  it  back  to  Caroline  D.  Comly.  Mrs.  Comly  died 
in  1881.  On  August  II,  1894,  her  heirs  sold  the  property  to 
Edwin  Forrest  Smith,  hotel  keeper,  for  $11,500.     Edwin  Forrest 
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Smith  died  December  15,  1905.  On  August  17,  1910,  his  widow, 
Elizabeth  Smith,  sokl  it  to  the  Frankford  Land  Improvement 
Company.  This  company  transferred  the  ground  on  July  II, 
191 1,  to  the  William  M.  France  Company,  the  Jolly  Post  having 
been  taken  down  in  January  and  February  of  that  year. 

We  have  traced  the  history  of  the  property  through  two  cen- 
turies. We  find  that  the  Jolly  Post  as  an  inn  is  interwoven  not 
only  with  the  development  of  Frankford,  but  also  with  the  early 
settlement  of  our  country  and  the  birth  and  growth  of  our  nation. 
Looking  back,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  was  an  inn  for  the 
entertainment  of  man  and  beast  at  least  a  generation  before  the 
opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  an  old  house  when 
the  political  questions  which  aroused  the  country  in  connection 
with  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  King  of  England  began  to  be 
discussed,  and  these  questions  were  no  doubt  talked  over  in  its 
bar-room. 

Through  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  the  fortunes  of  the  Col- 
onies fluctuated,  we  can  imagine  the  excitement  that  prevailed 
in  the  village,  and  the  opinions  given  forth  by  the  men  who  nightly 
frequented  the  old  tavern  to  learn  the  latest  news.  We  can 
hardly  realize  how  near  to  Frankford  the  battle  of  Germantown 
was  fought,  and  that  Valley  Forge  was  only  a  few  miles  away. 

Washington,  a  name  with  a  far  distant  meaning  to  us,  was 
more  familiar  to  those  who  then  frequented  the  Jolly  Post  than 
the  names  of  the  generals  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War  are  to  this 
generation.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Continental  Army  to  stop  at  the  Jolly  Post  for  re- 
freshments on  his  way  to  and  from  New  York.  In  Washington's 
hurried  march  to  Virginia  to  meet  Cornwallis,  in  the  autumn  of 
1 781,  it  is  said  that  his  battered  veterans  camped  for  the  night 
in  the  fields  near  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  and  the  next  morning  came 
through  Frankford.  Some  of  the  officers,  including  Washington 
himself,  stopped  at  the  hospitable  old  inn  for  refreshment. 

Forty-three  years  later,  in  1824,  LaFayctte  made  his  tri- 
umphal march  through  Frankford.  He  too  ascended  the  steps 
and  entered  the  old  inn  in  memory  of  his  beloved  friend  and 
commander. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
in  the  spring  of  1881,  a  battalion  of  the  United  States  army. 
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under  the  command  of  General  Hancock,  in  memory  of  the 
famous  march  of  the  Continental  Army,  followed  their  footsteps 
along  the  road  between  Trenton  and  Philadelphia,  on  their  way 
to  Virginia  to  celebrate  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  Washing- 
ton's great  victory.  Through  the  many  evidences  of  change  and 
progress  of  a  century's  growth  they  wended  their  way,  but  they 
found  the  Jolly  Post  waiting  to  receive  them  as  it  had  received 
the  foot-sore  Continental  troops  with  their  commander  one  hun- 
dred years  before. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  period  Joseph  Thornhill  was 
the  owner  and  landlord  of  the  inn.  At  the  time  of  our  last  war 
with  England,  in  1812,  it  belonged  to  the  estate  of  George  Web- 
ster, and  Samuel  Swift  was  landlord.  We  can  imagine  the  old 
Revolutionary  heroes  discussing  the  events  of  the  war  around  its 
comfortable  fireplace,  the  battle  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  victory  of 
Commodore  Perry,  and  General  Jackson's  great  victory  at  New 
Orleans,  which  ended  the  war. 

After  the  Coates  family  vacated  the  house,  about  1827,  it 
was  again  opened  as  a  hostelry  by  a  Mrs.  Kepple,  a  widow.  She 
was  succeeded  about  1833  by  Hugh  Idoms.  After  Hugh  looms, 
Isaac  Castor  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Jolly  Post.  In  the  Castor 
genealogy  prepared  by  Mr.  George  Castor  Martin,  a  note  written 
by  William  Hall  Waxier,  Esq.,  states  that  in  the  late  thirties,  Isaac 
Castor,  a  member  of  the  old  Castor  family  of  Frankford,  "was 
the  proprietor  of  the  Jolly  Post.  Being  a  bachelor,  his  sister 
Catherine,  Mrs.  Joshua  Marple,  made  her  home  with  him  and 
presided  over  and  conducted  the  household  affairs  of  the  hotel.'' 
Stephen  C.  Paul  must  have  followed  Isaac  Castor.  Then  came 
John  Mason  and  George  Chappel,  until,  in  185 1,  Joseph  H. 
Comly  bought  the  property  from  the  Coates  estate  and  became 
the  host  himself. 

When  the  war  with  Mexico  was  talked  over  in  its  bar-room 
Stephen  C.  Paul  was  the  landlord.  In  the  presidential  election 
which  followed  the  Mexican  War,  General  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  the  successful  candidate.  The  Jolly  Post  was  the 
center  of  the  excitement  of  the  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too" 
campaign.  A  log-cabin,  a  facsimile  of  the  one  in  which  General 
Harrison  was  supposed  to  have  been  born,  was  erect ed  on  the 
grounds,  and  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  stood  on  tap  at  the  door. 
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In  1844,  during  the  "Native  American"  riots,  Stephen  C.  Paul, 
the  landlord,  was  Lieutenant  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  who 
drilled  in  the  open  space  before  the  house  and  marched  thence 
to  town  to  assist  in  quelling  the  mobs. 

During  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  center  from  which  com- 
panies of  soldiers  started  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  which  news  of 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  when  General  Lee 
laid  down  his  sword,  was  brought. 

The  local  history  of  the  neighborhood  was  also  made  and  un- 
made in  the  old  bar-room.  The  incorporation  of  the  village  of 
Frankford  into  a  Borough  on  March  7,  1800,  was  talked  over 
here  by  the  town  worthies. 

Fifty  years  later  the  Act  of  Legislature,  by  which,  in  1854, 
the  County  of  Philadelphia  became  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Frankford  and  many  other  outlying  towns  and  boroughs 
lost  their  independent  local  governments  and  were  merged  into 
that  of  a  great  city,  were  topics  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Jolly  Post. 

In  1793  the  First  Fire  Company  of  Frankford  was  organized 
in  the  Jolly  Post.  In  1807  George  Webster,  the  proprietor,  gave 
his  consent  to  the  erection  of  the  first  Fire  House  on  a  corner  of 
its  land,  at  what  is  now  Orthodox  Street.  The  meetings  of  the 
company  were  held  in  the  Jolly  Post. 

As  long  as  the  mails  were  carried  by  post  to  and  from  New 
York  the  changing  of  the  horses  at  the  Jolly  Post,  of  the  outgoing 
and  incoming  mail  stages,  was  one  of  the  daily  interests  of  the 
town.  The  mails  were  usually  guarded  by  United  States  sol- 
diers who  rode  on  each  side  of  the  stage-coach. 

Before  i860  the  Jolly  Post  was  the  center  of  much  of  the 
social  life  of  the  town.  Balls  were  given  here,  and  dancing  schools 
held  their  sessions  in  its  upstairs  ball-room.  In  the  summer  many 
persons  driving  out  of  town  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  of  the 
country  stopped  at  the  Jolly  Post  to  eat  strawberries  and  peaches 
and  cream  in  the  arbors  of  its  beautiful  garden,  and  in  winter 
merry  sleighing  parties  were  entertained  in  its  cheerful  room-. 

The  large  stables  of  the  hotel  afforded  room  for  the  storage 
of  goods  in  transit.  David  Simmons  Rorer  tolls  us.  in  his  paper 
on  Frankford,  that  "in  1833  the  group  of  statuary  known  as  Old 
Mortality,  at  the  entrance  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  on  the  Ri 
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Road,  rested  several  days  in  Frankford  at  the  Jolly  Post." 
This  fine  piece  of  sculpture  was  made  in  Italy,  and  was  brought 
in  a  sailing  vessel  to  New  York,  whence  it  was  drawn  by  horses  to 
its  destination. 

Like  many  other  old  houses  of  public  entertainment,  it  had 
its  share  of  romances  and  tragedies.  A  left-handed  marriage, 
performed  here  in  1814  between  a  Mrs.  Ann  Carson  and  Lieuten- 
ant Smith,  of  Commodore  Decatur's  ship  Delaware,  resulted  in 
the  subsequent  hanging  of  Lieutenant  Smith  for  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Carson's  husband,  Captain  Carson,  on  his  return  from  sea. 
It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Carson  afterward  joined  a  band  of  counter- 
feiters and  ended  her  days  in  the  Walnut  Street  jail. 

In  the  advertisement  of  Joseph  Thornhill  in  1768  the  Jolly 
Post  is  described  as  standing  "on  a  pleasant  lofty  situation  in 
Oxford  Township  near  Frankford." 

We  all  know  it  stood  on  the  top  of  the  first  hill  going  north  on 
the  Main  Street.  The  streets  have  all  been  graded  since  that 
time,  but  the  rise  from  the  Creek  to  the  old  site  of  the  inn  is  still 
very  perceptible.  The  rock  underlying  Frankford  comes  to  the 
surface  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  sinking  of  the  well  from  which 
the  old  pump  lifted  the  fine  water  which  relieved  the  thirst  of 
both  man  and  beast  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  must  have 
required  great  labor. 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Jolly  Post  with- 
out expressing  regret  at  the  removal  of  this  old  landmark. 

Frankford  as  an  outlying  section  of  a  great  city  has  lost  its 
individuality  as  a  community.  The  presence,  on  its  old  Main 
Street,  the  "King's  Highway,"  and  "Great  Road"  of  pre-revolu- 
tionary  days,  of  this  old  historic  inn,  contemporaneous  with  the 
early  history  of  our  province,  connected  with  the  great  Revolu- 
tion which  separated  us  as  a  people  from  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  subsequent  development  of  our  national 
life,  it  stood  as  a  silent  witness  of  the  past  and  a  link  between 
that  and  the  present.  It  was  in  itself  and  in  its  history  an  ele- 
ment of  education  and  inspiration  for  our  townspeople  that  we 
can  ill  afford  to  lose.  It  represented  our  stamp  of  birthright 
from  the  early  settlements  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was  more  closely  COnnec 
with  our  local  self-respect  than  we  perhaps  realized. 
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By  Miss  Mary  P.  Allen 

Passing  along  Main  Street  a  few  days  ago,  and  seeing  the 
doors  of  this  venerable  hostelry  open,  I  entered  and  looked 
around  on  scenes  once  familiar  to  me,  though  more  than  sixty- 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  last  stood  within  its  walls. 

My  first  impression  as  I  looked  about  was,  how  little  the  old 
house  had  changed.  The  front  door,  with  its  lock  and  the  wooden 
bar  held  by  iron  brackets,  stood  in  the  old. place.  The  late 
Howard  Paul,  the  literary  critic,  son  of  Stephen  C.  Paul,  mine 
host  of  the  Jolly  Post  at  the  period  referred  to  in  this  memoir, 
who  long  resided  in  England,  and  who  died  in  London  a  few  years 
ago,  on  his  last  visit  to  America  came  out  to  Frankford  to  see  his 
boyhood's  home,  and  remarked  to  the  landlady,  "it  is  the  same 
old  bar  I  so  often  looked  at  in  the  days  of  my  childhood." 

In  the  southern  front  room  I  found  the  old  fireplace,  with  its 
Colonial  wooden  mantel,  looking  just  as  it  did  in  1840.  The 
only  change  I  noticed  was  the  closed  window,  which  formerly 
opened  toward  the  south,  on  what  was  then  part  of  the  grounds  of 
the  inn.     The  bar-room  on  the  north  side  was  unchanged. 

The  stairway  leading  to  the  ball-room  on  the  second  lloor  was 
the  same  I  had  used  so  many  years  ago,  even  then  worn  by  the 
footsteps  of  many  travelers.  The  sight  of  the  empty  ball-room 
recalled  these  lines,  written  by  the  Irish  poet,  Thomas  Moore: 

"  I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  lied,  whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  ball-room  was  the 
scene  of  great  and  fashionable  festivities.  Among  them  a 
dancing-school  held  its  sessions  here,  and  the  daughters  oi  Frank- 
ford's  aristocracy  came  to  receive  instruction  in  this  graceful  art. 
I  have  been  told  that  in  still  earlier  days  young  ladies'  feet  were 
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here  placed  in  stocks  by  the  dancing-master  to  keep  their  tees 
from  turning  in  instead  of  out. 

I  must  not  forget  the  garret,  which  was  used  as  a  playground 
for  the  children,  and  as  an  old-fashioned  armory  as  well.  Our 
host,  the  proprietor,  Captain  Stephen  C.  Paul,  had  been  a  cap- 
tain of  militia,  and  guns,  swords,  and  military  equipments  were 
hung  around  the  room.  They  were  the  wonder  of  the  children, 
who  were  always  admonished  "not  to  touch." 

The  thought  of  the  children  brought  back  to  my  mind  the 
baby  born  in  the  Jolly  Post,  Mrs.  Isabella  Manly,  daughter  of 
Captain  Paul,  who  is  still  living  in  Brooklyn,  over  seventy  years 
of  age. 

The  greatest  changes  I  observed  were  not  in  the  house  itself, 
but  in  its  surroundings.  Seventy  years  ago  the  property  ex- 
tended on  the  west  as  far  as  Leiper  Street,  no  house  but  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  William  Overington  being  within  sight.  Cherry- 
trees,  apple-trees,  and  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  grew  in  the  garden. 
Lilac  bushes  shaded  the  walks  and  arbors  in  which,  in  the  early 
summer,  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  drove  out  from  the  city  ate 
strawberries  and  cream.  In  the  snowy  days  of  winter  one 
hundred  sleighs  were  sometimes  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  jolly 
Post,  while  their  occupants  received  refreshment  within  its  well- 
lighted  rooms,  with  logs  burning  and  glowing  on  its  wide  fire- 
places. At  this  time  the  inn  might  have  been  bought  for  a 
small  sum  of  money,  and  Mr.  Paul  greatly  regretted  not  having 
purchased  it  when  he  had  the  opportunity. 

A  complete  history  of  this  old  house  of  public  entertainment 
will,  I  hope,  be  written.  This  is  only  a  little  reminiscence  of  the 
last  century,  written  by  one  who  passed  many  happy  hours 
within  its  walls,  for  the  Historical  Society  of  Frankford,  of  which 
she  is  a  member. 

January,  ign. 
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ISAAC  AND  ANN  RORER 

Two  Friends  of  the  Children  of  the  Last  Century 
By  Miss  Mary  P.  Allen 


Many  quaint  and  interesting  characters  have  lived  and  died 
in  Frankford.  Among  them  none  are  more  kindly  remembered 
than  Isaac  Rorer  and  his  wife  Ann,  who  for  many  years  kept  a 
candy-shop  on  the  old  Main  Street  adjoining  St.  Mark's  Church 
on  the  south  side.  Many  of  us  recall  the  two-and-a-half  story- 
white  frame  building,  extending  some  feet  along  the  open  green 
churchyard,  and  the  sunny,  bright  shop,  filled  with  all  the  tempt- 
ing goodies  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  that  day.  Ob- 
long tin  pans  of  yellow-jack,  lemon  taffy,  plain  molasses  candy, 
cocoanut  molasses,  ground-nut  molasses,  and  a  sort  of  molasses 
sponge  candy  which  melted  in  one's  mouth,  adorned  the  middle 
of  the  counter.  The  molasses  sponge  candy  was  very  popular 
because  of  its  light  weight,  which  insured  a  large  parcel  for  the 
penny  purchaser. 

Besides  these  molasses  dainties,  there  were  cards  of  pink  and 
white  mint  drops.  These  were  sold  like  buttons — by  the  dozen. 
Instead  of  Peter's  milk  chocolate,  on  the  shelves  back  of  the 
counter  were  jars  of  chocolate  drops  covered  with  tiny  sugar 
pellets,  jars  of  plaited  mint  sticks,  lemon  sticks  with  white  and 
yellow  stripes  running  around  them,  white  wintergreen  sticks 
with  pink  centers,  and  the  always  tempting  sour-balls. 

In  the  summer  months  pleasant  and  cool  drinks,  such  as  meadc 
and  sarsaparilia,  were  added  to  the  list  of  attractions.  These 
were  dispensed  from  a  side  counter  near  a  window  looking  out 
on  the  churchyard,  the  glasses  standing  upside  down,  ready  for 
use,  on  a  white  painted  draining  tray.  Fenny  books  and  wooden 
jointed  dolls  and  jumping- jacks  always  formed  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  stock,  with  penny  thimbles  for  little  girls  who  made  their 
dolls'  clothing,  and  tops,  kites,  and  marbles  lor  the  boys,  white 
alleys  and  glass  alleys  as  well  as  commons.  There  were  . 
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hoops — rolling  hoops  and  grace  hoops — and  jumping  ropes, 
which  were  always  in  demand  in  the  spring-time. 

Presiding  over  all  these  good  things,  and  adding  flavor  to 
each  purchase  by  their  cheerful,  pleasant  manners,  were  the 
subjects  of  our  sketch,  Isaac  and  Ann  Rorer — ''Laughter  Rorer" 
he  was  always  called,  with  his  broad,  pleasant  smile  and  rather 
fat  and  generally  shaky  makeup.  Ann  was  tall  and  angular,  with 
smooth  hair,  and  on  cool  days  she  wore  a  small  shawl  over  her 
shoulders.  The  writer  can  see  her  now,  with  her  little  hammer 
in  hand,  breaking  up  the  candy  before  weighing  it  on  the  old- 
fashioned  scales,  anxiously  watched  by  the  small  child  whose 
penny's  worth  was  being  carefully  served.  They  were  personal 
friends  of  all  the  children  in  the  town. 

They  were  enterprising  business  people  for  those  days. 
Several  weeks  before  Christmas  Kris  Kringle  himself  appeared 
on  top  of  their  chimney,  with  his  pack  of  toys  on  his  back  and 
one  leg  already  in  the  chimney,  making  ready  to  go  down  and 
distribute  the  gifts  in  the  old  orthodox  fashion,  to  the  delight  of 
the  children,  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  see  him. 

Isaac  Rorer  was  born  in  1815.  His  wife  was  not  much 
younger,  but  as  they  always  looked  old  to  the  children,  and  never 
changed  in  appearance,  no  one  ever  thought  of  them  as  having 
once  been  young. 

The  greatest  event  in  their  lives,  and  one  which  set  all  the 
town  wondering,  was  a  vacation  trip  they  took  to  Niagara  Falls. 
This  was  a  great  undertaking  in  those  days,  full  of  hazard,  and 
usually  ventured  on  by  bold  and  daring  brides  and  grooms.  On 
this  journey  Mrs.  Rorer  wore  a  blue  and  yellow  shawl,  and  her 
husband  was  no  "Beau  Brummer'  in  his  attire.  They  greatly 
enjoyed  the  journey  and  the  wonders  of  the  great  Falls,  and  their 
many  interesting  experiences  were  afterward  related  with  quaint 
humor  to  their  various  patrons. 

Isaac  Rorer  died  in  1887.  His  wife  died  about  three  years 
earlier.  Their  shop  has  long  since  vanished.  They  were  worthy, 
honest  people,  and  their  lives  were  fragrant  with  the  odor 
of  kindness  and  cheerfulness. 
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THE  FIRST  FIRE-ENGINE  COMPANY   IN 

FRANKFORD,  LATER  KNOWN  AS  THE 

WASHINGTON  FIRE-ENGINE  CO. 


By  Dr.  William  B.  Dixon 


Among  the  many  incidents  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  town  of 
Frankford,  there  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  records  of 
this  society,  as  it  dates  back  to  1793,  when  it  is  probable  that  the 
population  of  the  towrn  did  not  amount  to  over  1000  souls.  This 
estimate  is  made  from  the  fact  that  the  census  taken  in  1840 
showed  a  population  of  2376  persons.  The  town  had  taken  a 
new  departure,  after  the  war  of  18 12,  and  become  a  manufacturing 
center,  many  people  were  brought  from  England  to  work  in  the 
mills  and  factories,  and  others  came  from  all  directions  to  get 
work;  and  consequently  the  population  must  have  more  than 
doubled  itself  in  the  forty-seven  years  intervening. 

This  much  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
viz.,  the  First  Fire-engine  Company  that  was  formed  in  Frank- 
ford.  Having,  as  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Washington  Fire 
Engine  Association  of  Frankford,  come  into  possession  of  the 
Minutes  and  books  of  the  company,  you  can  rely  on  the  correct- 
ness of  the  following  facts  as  taken  from  the  Minutes  of  the  first 
meeting,  held  January  1,  1793,  and  other  extracts  up  to  the  time 
the  company  divided  into  two  companies,  in  February,  1803. 
As  mentioned,  the  first  meeting  wras  held  January  1,  1793.  m  re_ 
sponse  to  the  following  notice: 

"Extract  of  Minutes,  January  first,  1793.  A  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Frankford  met  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Lesher  to 
take  into  consideration  the  utility  of  establishing  a  tire  company, 
when  Isaiah  Worrell  was  appointed  chairman,  and  George  Ash- 
bridge  Secretary.  The  gentlemen  present  were  Rudolph  Neff, 
John  Roberts,  Robert  Harper,  Isaac  Worrell,  Alexander  Martin, 
Samuel  Hodgerson,  Jacob  Lesher,  Jacob  Worrell,  Thomas  Wor- 
rell,  Benjamin  Tyson.     After  some  deliberation  it  was  agreed 
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that  Isaac  Worrell,  Nathan  Harper,  and  Alexander  Martin 
should  be  a  committee  to  furnish  the  next  meeting  with  one  or 
more  rules  for  such  fire  companies  as  they  may  think  will  suit 
our  purpose.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Isaac  Worrell  and  Alex- 
ander Martin  should  be  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  German 
Calvinistic  Society,  to  ask  permission  to  erect  a  small  house  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  their  churchyard  for  the  accommodation 
of  our  engine.     Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  15th  inst." 

January  15,  1793:  "The  following  gentlemen  met  in  addition 
to  those  at  the  first  meeting:  Peter  NefT,  Woolery  Rich,  Conarde 
Ax,  Robert  Worrell,  Jonathan  Worrell,  Jeps  Helverson,  Thos. 
Hallowell,  Jonathan  Eaton,  George  Folkrod.  Isaiah  Worrell 
was  chosen  Chairman,  and  George  Ashbridge  Secretary.  The 
committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the  German  Calvinistic 
Society  reported  that  permission  was  given  by  the  same  agreeable 
to  our  request.  Isaac  Worrell,  Robert  Harper,  and  George 
Ashbridge  were  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  and  inform  the 
next  meeting  what  a  suitable  engine  would  cost.  Also  Benjamin 
Love  and  Peter  Neff  were  appointed  a  committee  to  bring  for- 
ward a  blank  subscription  paper  at  the  next  meeting  to  raise 
money  for  the  purpose  of  the  company  when  organized.  Ad- 
journed to  January  29,  1793." 

January  29,  1793:  "The  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
about  the  price  of  an  engine  reported  that  an  old  one  could  be 
had  for  £60  and  a  new  one  for  £160  and  the  company  voted  to 
get  a  new  one." 

February  12,  1793:  "The  committee  appointed  to  procure  a 
new  engine  reported  they  have  contracted  with  Richard  Mason 
for  a  new  engine,  which  will  cost  eighty  pounds,  to  be  finished 
March  next.  The  following  members  were  elected  for  the  year: 
Enoch  Edwards,  President;  Isaiah  Worrell,  Treasurer;  George 
Ashbridge,  Secretary." 

February  26,  1793:  "Committee  on  Subscriptions,  report 
meeting  with  good  success.  Committee  appointed  to  superin- 
tend building  the  engine  house;  also  to  procure  a  set  of  gears  for 
a  horse  to  pull  the  engine  in  case  of  fire,  also  to  procure  hook  and 
ladder  for  the  company." 

April  1st:  "Committee  report  the  engine  is  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  engineers,  warranted  good  for  seven  years  by 
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the  maker,  Richard  Mason."  Note:  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
engine  must  have  been  a  very  crude  one,  to  have  been  made  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  at  such  a  low  figure,  and  would  be  of  little  service 
at  a  fire  at  the  present  time — 1909.  "The  Committee  on  Sub- 
scriptions report  having  paid  £81  12s.  to  the  treasurer.  The  presi- 
dent drew  an  order  for  £81  10s.  in  favor  of  Richard  Mason  for  the 
engine  and  one  pair  of  fire  buckets."  Note:  While  there  is  no 
evidence  of  members  being  required  to  furnish  buckets,  yet 
we  find  the  following  Minute,  viz.:  "The  clerk  reports  that  all 
the  members  except  Abram  Buzby,  John  Hilt,  and  Israel  Busby 
have  their  buckets."  These  buckets  were  made  of  leather,  and 
each  member  kept  his  buckets  at  his  home,  always  ready  for 
any  emergency. 

October  17,  1793:  "One  of  the  committee  on  building  the 
engine  house  reported  it  was  finished.  By  action  of  the  meeting, 
the  engine  must  be  exercised  the  first  day  of  each  month,  and  a 
fine  of  three-sixteenths  of  a  dollar  inflicted  for  non-attendance, 
on  each  engineer.  April  7,  1794,  an  order  was  drawn  on  the 
treasurer  in  favor  of  Isaac  Worrell  for  the  amount  of  his  account, 
it  being  five  pounds,  ten  shillings  and  four  pence,  half  penny. 
Also  an  order  in  favor  of  Alexander  Martin  for  ten  pounds,  four 
shillings  and  nine  pence."  Note:  I  record  these  items  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  money  in  circulation  and  our  present 
money.  The  three-sixteenths  of  a  dollar  fine  for  non-attendance, 
as  shown  in  the  following  record,  shows  that  even  at  that  eariy 
date,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  the  American  coin  was 
coming  into  general  circulation.  However,  the  fractional  coin  of 
a  sixteenth  was  not  an  American  coin,  but  a  Spanish  picayune 
{6l/i  cents),  and  the  eighth  of  a  dollar,  or  two  bits  or  levvy  n:  - 
cents).  These  coins  were  in  general  circulation  until  alter  the 
rebellion  of  1861-5.  In  the  Minutes  of  July  7,  1793.  we  find 
the  following:  "Resolved,  that  every  member  of  the  company 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  letting  his  chimney  be  so 
dirty  as  to  catch  fire  and  blaze  out  of  the  top.  Also  that  there 
shall  be  purchased  ten  pairs  of  buckets  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
pany." 

We  have  now  gone  far  enough  to  present  the  company  fully 
organized  and  in  good  working  order.  It  would  be  too  tedious 
and  would  try  your  patience  too  much  to  continue  reporting  the 
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Minutes  as  recorded,  but  we  will  make  extracts  from  the  Minutes 
of  all  items  of  interest  bearing  on  the  historic  proceedings  of  the 
company. 

In  the  Minutes  of  April  5,  1796,  the  following  resolution  was 
offered:  "If  any  member  has  occasion  for  drink,  he  must  call 
for  it  at  his  own  expense — which  was  negatived."  Up  to  this 
date  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  different  taverns. 

January  3,  1797,  is  recorded  the  following  resolution:  "That 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  engage  a  chimney-sweeper  to  attend 
to  our  houses  every  three  months  and  that  every  member  of  this 
company  shall  pay  him  for  sweeping  at  least  one  chimney.  The 
price  of  sweeping  each  chimney  to  be  one-fourth  of  a  dollar. 
The  clerk  paid  to  the  treasurer  one  pound  four  shillings  and  four 
pence,  the  amount  of  fines  collected  since  the  last  meeting. 
Thomas  Lindsay  was  suspended  from  membership  for  certain 
insults  and  neglect  of  duty.  January  2,  1798,  Thomas  Lindsay 
was  reinstated."  On  the  Minutes  of  a  meeting  held  January  6, 
1801,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted,  viz.:  "It  being 
stated  that  several  dwelling  houses  are  in  danger  of  taking  fire 
from  the  improper  construction  of  certain  chimneys,  it  was  on 
motion  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  members  be  appointed 
to  endeavor  in  a  friendly  manner  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the 
chimneys  so  as  to  remove  the  danger,  and  if  not  successful,  they 
be  instructed  to  make  a  proper  representation  of  the  case  to  the 
grand  jury  of  the  next  court  of  Quarter  Sessions."  From  the 
Minutes  up  to  this  date  we  notice  that  it  was  somewhat 
expensive  to  be  a  member  of  the  fire  company,  as  the  fines  col- 
lected at  each  monthly  meeting  testify,  the  fines  for  non- 
attendance  alone  sometimes  amounted  to  several  pounds,  be- 
sides other  fines  that  increased  the  revenue  very  materially,  and 
frequent  investments  of  from  twenty  up  to  as  much  as  fifty 
pounds  are  recorded.  As  there  was  no  other  place  for  the  meet- 
ings to  be  held,  we  find  that  they  alternated  and  met  at  the 
different  taverns,  several  of  which  were  located  in  the  town,  and 
at  the  close  of  each  meeting  the  reckonings  had  to  be  settled. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  amount  of  the  reckonings  that  very 
little  spirituous  liquor  was  consumed. 

The  following  record  appears  on  the  Minutes  of  April  7.  l8oi  : 
"Wm.  B.  Johnson  reported  that  he  had  collected  and  paid   to 
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the  treasurer  £i,  14s,  2%  pence,  in  part  of  the  fines  incurred  at 
the  last  meeting,  for  which  the  treasurer  gave  him  a  receipt." 
The  following  appears  in  the  Minutes  of  April  6,  1802:  "The 
company  being  convinced  that  our  engine  is  not  sufficiently 
powerful,  and  it  being  suggested  that  there  are  several  engines 
of  superior  force  for  sale,  it  was  on  motion  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  view  them,  and  if  they  shall  judge  either 
of  them  sufficiently  forcible  for  the  company,  and  to  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  price,  a  meeting  shall  be  called  to  take  action. 
January  5,  1803,  the  following  report  was  made:  "The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  ask  permission  of  the  trustees  of  the  German 
church  to  build  an  engine  house  on  their  ground,  not  succeeding 
in  the  application,  John  H.  Worrell  offered  a  piece  of  ground  for 
the  purpose,  which  offer  was  accepted,  and  John  H.  Worrell, 
Thomas  Duffield,  and  Joshua  Sullivan  were  appointed  to  build 
the  same.  Also,  Resolved  that  four  persons  be  chosen  annually 
to  attend  at  fires  and  prevent  any  goods  being  taken  away. 
Committee  on  new  engine  reported  having  purchased  one 
and  paid  two  hundred  dollars  as  part  of  the  purchase  money. 
February  11,  1803,  Committee  on  New  Engine  reported  having 
raised  by  subscription  for  new  engine  the  sum  of  £60-15-0. 
The  following  resolution  was  passed  as  read:  Resolved  that  the 
Frankford  Fire  Co.  be  divided  as  follows:  that  the  expense  of 
the  new  engine  and  house  with  all  the  necessary  implements 
and  all  the  debts  be  defrayed  by  the  present  company.  That 
the  buckets  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  present  company 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  companies  intended  to  be 
formed.  That  the  company  taking  the  old  engine  be  from 
henceforth  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  The  Frankford  Fire 
Company  No.  1,  and  the  one  taking  the  new  engine  The  Frank- 
ford Fire  Co.  No.  2.  That  the  members  composing  the  general 
company  individually  choose  the  company  to  which  they  will 
belong,  and  be  henceforth  considered  a  member  of.  That  each 
company  shall  have  full  power  to  adopt  their  own  constitution 
and  choose  their  own  officers,  enact  their  own  laws,  and  amend  or 
annul  the  same.  That  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  two  com- 
panies on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  year,  to  consult  on  the 
business  of  the  two  companies  generally,  at  which  meeting  a 
President  pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen  by  the  whole  company  then 
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present.  That  the  records  and  all  other  papers  now  belonging 
to  the  company  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
time  being,  belonging  to  the  company  No.  I,  subject,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  inspection  of  any  committee  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany No.  2.  That  a  committee  consisting  of  Wm.  George, 
Nathan  Harper,  Joshua  Sullivan,  and  John  K.  Worrell  settle 
all  accounts  of  the  company  and  report  the  same  to  the  different 
companies  at  the  stated  meeting  to  be  held  in  April  next.  That 
the  company  No.  I  shall  meet  at  Samuel  Hodgson's  and  company 
No.  2  at  Joshua  Sullivan's  on  Tuesday  next  at  the  usual  time,  to 
complete  and  settle  the  business  of  the  division,  etc.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  meeting,  amounting  to  four  dollars,  was  paid  by  a 
draft  on  the  Treasurer. — Finis." 

The  last  word  of  the  last  Minutes  of  Fire  Company  No.  I 
was  finis.  The  company  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  note  the  point  of  interest  we  may  draw  from 
its  history,  in  the  first  era  of  its  existence.  There  are  several  im- 
portant facts  that  enable  us  to  get  an  insight  into  the  period  of 
the  history  of  Frankford  previous  to  the  organizing  of  the  com- 
pany. The  men  who  organized  the  company  and  all  who  joined 
it  were  evidently  the  leading  men  of  the  town,  men  of 
standing,  and  well-to-do,  for  as  we  find  in  the  Minutes,  it  was 
somewhat  expensive  to  be  a  member,  and  the  rules  were 
strict  and  strictly  enforced.  There  were  numerous  fines  for 
shortcomings  of  the  members,  and  the  amount  of  fines  collected 
at  each  meeting  is  evidence  of  many  derelictions,  but  be  ii  sai  1 
the  fines  were  nearly  all  for  absence  from  the  meetings.  Thes  ! 
fines  were  paid  willingly.  The  first  paid  amounted  to  £2  4s.  id., 
or  $10.25;  another,  over  $20.00.  These  amounts  were  paid  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or  English  money,  as  nearly  all 
financial  transactions  were  conducted  on  that  basis,  and  not 
until  some  time  after  was  the  United  States  coin  in  general 
use.  The  amount  collected  during  the  nine  years  was  over  £51, 
or  $255.25. 

Another  item  of  interest  is  that  a  number  of  the  members 
were  well  up  in  years,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  ten  years  quite  a  number  resigned  on  account  oi  being 
too  old  to  be  active  members.  Younger  men  were  being  added 
to  the  roll,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  active  members.     From 
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general  tone  of  the  Minutes  it  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of 
the  population  were  religiously  inclined,  and  members  of  the 
different  denominations,  principally  Friends  and  German  Cal- 
vinists.  The  first  place  for  religious  worship  was  the  old  meeting- 
house erected  by  the  Friends  in  the  early  part  of  1700  to  replace 
the  log  meeting-house,  and  the  Calvinistic  German  Church, 
the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  May  4,  1770,  afterward  be- 
came the  Presbyterian  Church. 

As  years  rolled  by  and  the  town  increased  in  size  it  was 
found  expedient  to  increase  the  fire-fighting  force,  and  after  due 
consideration  Company  No.  1  decided  to  divide,  and  Company 
No.  2  was  organized.  We  cannot  help  but  admire  the  liberality 
of  the  old  company  in  giving  the  new  company  such  a  generous 
share  of  its  possessions.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  who  these 
early  residents  were,  and  therefore  I  will  add  a  list  of  their  names, 
and  we  will  find  a  number  of  familiar  ones  among  them. 

ROLL   OF    MEMBERS   OF   FRANKFORD   FIRE   COMPANY    NO.    1 
FROM  JANUARY  3,  1793,  TO  1803 

Founders  of  the  Company 

Isaiah  Worrell,  Chairman  Jacob  Worrell 

George  Ashbtudge  Robert  Harper 

Rudolph  Neff  Isaac  Worrell 

John  Roberts  Alexander  Martin 

Samuel  Hodgeson  Thomas  Worrell 

Jacob  Lesher  Benjamin  Tyson 

Subsequent  Members 

Nathan  Harper  John  Mower 

Woolery  Rich  Andrew  Schoch 

Conrad  Ax  Samuel  Paul 

Jonathan  Worrell  Jacob  Deal 

Jeps  Helverson  Doctor  Dodd 

Thos.  Hallowell  Thos.  Worrell 

Jonathan  Eaton  Thos.  Vancourt 

George  Folkrod  Joseph  Bolton 

Benjamin  Love  Wm.  Johnson 

Enoch  Edwards  Watson  Platter 

Yeamans  Gillingham  Jonathan  Jones 

Loshil  Docercado  Jesse  Walton 

Robert  Hamilton  Watson  Atkinson 

Thomas  Lindsay  Joshua  Sullivan 

Thomas  McDowel  John  H.  Worrell 

William  Creed  Samuel  Hop*      % 

Abram  Buzby  Wm.  George 

Israel  Hilt  Thos.  Gillingham 

Robert  Tyson  John  Hain^ 

John  Robertson  Arthur  Sanderson 
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Subsequent  Members. — (Continued*) 

John  Dover  Samuel  Cooper 

Joseph  Jo^es  Thos.  Duffield 

John  Ruan  Bernard  Schoch 

Phillip  Buckius  James  Lafferts 

Moses  Gillingham  John  Prentice 

John  McClellan  Robert  Hamilton 

Thos.  Knight  Eric  Emrick 

Lewis  Wernwag  Jacob  Gaw 

George  Buckley  Rudolph  Mower 

Demas  Worrell  Samuel  Wakeling 

Adam  Householder  George  Roberts 

Daniel  Peltz  Joseph  Bolton 

Paul  Vanocken  Tyrrial  Williams 

Thos.  Street  Henry  Retzer 

Daniel  Thomas  Watson  Playter 

George  Webster  Abraham  Duffield 

Paul  Smith  William  Pert 

Note:  As  there  is  no  roll  book  of  the  company,  I  could  get 
the  names  only  by  searching  the  Minutes  and  I  have  taken  them 
as  they  were  elected  members  of  the  company.  We  must  not 
infer  that  all  these  were  members  at  the  division,  for  some  had 
resigned  and  others  moved  away. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
certain  facts  that  add  to  its  interest,  viz.:  It  is  evident  that  a 
number  of  the  first  members  of  the  company  were  men  somewhat 
advanced  in  years, — probably  over  fifty  years  of  age, — as  there 
were  a  number  who  requested  to  resign  as  active  members  on  that 
account,  and  were  placed  on  the  honorary  roll.  As  the  company 
was  organized  January  I,  1793,  if  they  were  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  it  carries  us  back  to  1747,  thereby  filling  up  part  of  the  gap 
between  1682  and  1803,  and  giving  us  some  idea  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Frankford  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  also  find  that  the  town  had  at  that  period  several  taverns, 
which  were  evidently  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  a  number 
of  summer  boarders  who  sought  it  as  a  pleasant,  quiet,  and  cool 
place  to  pass  the  hot  summer  months.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  were  no  records  of  any  fires  that  occurred  during  those 
years,  as  it  is  hardly  probable  they  escaped  entirely.  Some  of 
these  men  belonging  to  the  Fire  Companies  the  writer  knew 
during  the  early  years  of  his  residence  here,  and  they  were  hale 
and  hearty. 

If  it  will  not  be  taxing  your  patience  too  much,  1  would  like 
to  refer  to  the  money  current  at  that  period  of  our  town.     At 
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that  time, — 1793, — and  as  late  as  1840,  there  was  considerable 
English  coin  in  circulation,  and  I  have  rated  the  English  pound 
(£)  as  worth  five  dollars  of  our  money,  but  its  value  was  about 
$4.84.  The  table  of  coins  gave  us  12  pence  one  shilling,  20 
shillings  one  pound,  but  as  the  current  value  of  the  shilling  was 
only  22  cents,  it  would  make  the  pound  worth  $4.40.  The  dif- 
ference was  caused  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  pound.  The 
gold  being  at  that  time  genuine  guinea  gold,  which  was  the  purest 
gold  known,  and  gold  being  more  valuable  than  silver,  there- 
fore increasing  the  value  of  the  pound  (£).  I  will  also  state  that 
the  English  coins  were  purer  silver  than  ours. 

During  the  years  from  1840  to  1850  there  was  considerable 
English  money  in  circulation  in  Frankford,  brought  here  by  im- 
migrants who  came  to  work  in  the  factories.  The  Spanish  coins 
were  designated  as  uncentava,  six,  eight,  and  25  centavos. 
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Organized  January  i,  1793 


When  the  No.  1  Company  was  organized,  there  were  twelve 
fire-engine  companies  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  as  follows: 

Instituted. 

Hibernia  (Second  District).  February  20,  1752,  Southwark. 
Northern  Liberty  (Third  District),  May  1,  1756,  N.  L. 
Vigilant  (Third  District),  January  7,  1760,  City. 
Delaware  'First  District),  March  21,  1761,  Southwark. 
Washington,  (Sixth  District),  March  4,  1764,  Germantown. 
Franklin  (Sixth  District),  March  1,  1764,  N.  L. 
Harmony  (First  District),  August  24,  1784,  Moyamensing. 
Reliance  (First  District),  May  10.  1786,  Southwark. 
Assistance  (Fourth  District),  December  28,  1789,  S.  G. 
America  (Third  District),  April  10,  1790,  S.  G. 
Diligent  (Second  District),  July  4,  1791,  City. 
Franklin  (First  District),  January  17,  1792,  Southwark. 
Washington  (Fifth  District),  January-   1,    1793,   Frankford. 

Of  this  number,  eleven  companies  were  in  the  suburbs  and 
only  two  in  the  city  proper.  The  city  proper  lay  between  Vine 
Street,  on  the  north,  and  Pine  Street,  on  the  south,  extending 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  seven  blocks  long  and 
twenty-two  blocks  wide. 

The  first  public  waterworks  were  located  at  Broad  and 
Market  Streets,  and  the  water  was  supplied  through  wooden  pipes. 

Our  first  paper  closed  with  the  last  Minutes  of  Company 
No.  I,  previous  to  its  division  into  two  companies,  styled 
No.  I  and  No.  2.  With  a  fair  and  satisfactory  distribution 
the  property  of  the  original  company — and  here  let  me  Bay  that 
there  is  nothing  on  the  Minutes,  before  or  after  the  separation, 
to  indicate  any  dissatisfaction  or  unpleasantness  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  members,  and  this  state  of  good  feeling,  I  can  truth- 
fully say,  continued  between  the  two  companies  until  the  dis- 
banding took  place  in  187 1,  when  the  paid  tire  department  was 
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installed.  As  I  before  stated,  I  shall  pass  lightly  over  the  period 
between  1803  and  1846,  at  which  time  Company  No.  1  took 
the  name  of  the  father  of  his  country,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and,  as  ever  will  be,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  George 
Washington,  first  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  Minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  Company  No.  1  after  the 
division,  early  in  1803,  we  find  the  following  persons  were  elected 
members:  Wm.  Griffiths,  Yeamans  Gillingham,  Jr.,  Isaac  White- 
lock,  and  John  Benner.  It  was  resolved,  "that  the  old  constitu- 
tion as  the  same  now  stands  be  adopted  as  the  constitution  of 
the  present  company;  that  the  officers  chosen  under  the  old 
constitution  be  and  continue  officers  for  the  present  year;  that 
Thomas  Gillingham,  Daniel  Peltz,  and  Samuel  Wakeling,  be 
engineers  for  the  present  year  in  the  room  of  James  Lafferts, 
Andrew  Schock,  and  Joshua  Sullivan,  who  have  joined  Com- 
pany No.  2;  that  the  By-laws  now  existing  be  and  continue  in 
force  as  heretofore;  that  the  annual  joint  meetings  of  the  two 
companies  be  held  at  Joshua  Sullivan's  and  Samuel  Hodgson's, 
alternately,  beginning  at  Joshua  Sullivan's." 

With  this  Minute  of  the  meeting  of  Company  No.  I  we  see 
the  two  companies  started  under  bright  prospects  for  their  future 
duties  of  protecting  life  and  property  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  It 
would  give  us  great  pleasure  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  photograph 
of  the  old  fire-engine.  Those  of  us  who  witnessed  the  parade  of 
firemen  during  Founders'  W7eek  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
one.  When  compared  with  the  hand  engines  of  later  date,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  they  were  ever  depended  on  to  fight  a  fire. 
April  5,  1803,  it  is  recorded  that  George  Troutman  and  Stephen 
Decatur  were  elected  members  of  the  company.  As  small  as  the 
engine  was,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  horse  to  draw  it.  as  the 
roads  were  not  macadamized.  October  4,  1803,  the  captain  of 
the  engineers  presented  a  bill  of  one  dollar  for  a  horse  to  draw  the 
engine  to  Captain  Decatur's  on  a  late  alarm  of  fire.  Also  \\  il- 
liam  Peart  was  expelled  from  the  company  for  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  regulations.  Also  Enoch  Tomlinson  and  Stacy  Gilling- 
ham were  elected  members.  "January  3,  1804:  Resolved  that 
the  engineers  procure  for  each  of  them  a  hat  legibly  marked  to 
designate  their  office  at  fires,  and  that  they  al!  be  uniformed. 
Also  Resolved,  that  as  no  mode  of  defraying  the  expenses  oi  the 
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joint  meetings  of  the  two  companies  had  been  decided  upon,  the 
same  be  paid  by  each  of  the  members  present."  April  3,  1804,  the 
following  Minute  appears :  "The  committee  for  settling  the  Treas- 
urer's account  report  their  settlement  of  the  same,  and  that 
there  is  a  balance  of  £6  17s.  and  I  J/£d.  remaining  in  his  hands."  I 
mention  this  Minute  because  it  is  the  last  time  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  are  mentioned.  Immediately  after  the  record  is  as 
follows:  "The  list  of  fines,  amounting  to  nine  dollars  and  12^2 
cents,  is  delivered  to  Henry  Retzer  for  collection."  From  thence- 
forth the  United  States  currency  is  used.  October  I,  1805,  the 
following  occurs:  "  Resolved,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  segars 
smoked  while  in  business." 

The  Minutes  record  that  on  June  12,  1806,  a  powder  mill  on 
Powder-mill  Lane,  belonging  to  Stephen  Decatur,  Esquire,  of 
Frankford,  blew  up  at  3  p.  M.  There  was  no  one  hurt  and  loss 
trifling. 

April  7,  1807,  we  find  the  following  resolution:  "That  the 
engine-house,  engine,  hooks  and  ladders,  etc.,  be  removed  from 
the  place  they  now  occupy  to  a  place  granted  by  George  Webster, 
near  the  Jolly  Post  tavern,  and  that  Sam.  G.  Wakeling,  Robert 
Hamilton,  Thos.  Gillingham,  Yeamans  Gillingham,  and  Lewis 
Wernwag  be  a  committee  to  have  that  service  performed:  a  1 
ordered."  January  3, 1809,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
"Whereas  the  funds  of  the  company  are  so  much  reduced  by  tin- 
expense  of  its  meetings  that  they  are  insufficient  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  repairs  to  the  engine,  hose,  etc.,  resolved,  therefore, 
that  Watson  Atkinson,  Saml.  P.  Norton,  Jacob  Worrell,  Lewis 
Wernwag,  Abram  Duffield,  George  C.  Troutman,  and  Jesse 
Walton  be  a  committee  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  diminishing 
the  expenses  of  our  meetings,  or  some  other  ways  to  increase  the 
funds  of  the  company,  and  make  a  report  at  the  next  meeting." 
April  4,  1809,  we  find  the  following:  "We  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  devise  means  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  company, 
report  that  the  lessening  the  expenses  of  its  meetings  will  have 
the  tendency,  and  with  this  view  we  have  contracted  v  ith  Sarah 
Carpenter  for  the  use  of  a  room,  hre,  and  candles  for  the  next 
meeting,  for  one  dollar  each  night,  and  she  is  willing  to  accommo- 
date the  company  on  the  same  terms  at  our  future  meetings. 
We  therefore  propose  that  our  meetings  be  held  at  her  holt! 
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and  that  no  liquor  be  brought  into  the  room  whilst  the  business 
of  the  company  is  going  on.  Which  report  was  agreed  to." 
In  looking  over  the  Minutes  we  find  the  average  expenses  of 
these  meetings  was  about  four  dollars  per  night,  which,  with 
special  meetings,  would  amount  to  over  twenty  dollars  a  year. 
We  also  notice  that  it  was  customary  to  have  liquors  at 
each  meeting.  That  no  mistaken  idea  be  entertained,  an  ex- 
planation will  be  in  order.  We  must  remember  that  the 
company  was  composed  of  the  best  society  of  the  town,  a  large 
number  of  whom  were  Friends,  or  Quakers,  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years.  At  that  period  it  was  customary  for  all 
who  could  afford  it  to  have  decanters  of  wine  and  brandy 
on  the  sideboard,  and  every  male  visitor  on  entering  would  go 
to  the  sideboard  and  pour  a  small  quantity  in  a  tumbler  and 
drink  it.  It  was  considered  bad  form  not  to  have  these 
liquors  (never  whisky)  always  on  the  sideboard,  and  also  bad 
form  not  to  taste  them  when  calling.  We  see  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  suppose  that  these  men  were  addicted  to  a  frequent 
or  inordinate  use  of  liquors.  To  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
never  drank  at  any  other  time,  and  inebriates  were  almost  un- 
known, except  among  the  lowest  classes.  I  have  seen  ministers 
of  different  denominations  walk  to  the  sideboard,  pour  out 
wine  and  just  touch  their  lips  to  the  glass.  It  would  have  been 
considered  an  insult  if  they  had  not  done  so.  October  2,  1809, 
the  company  had  to  change  the  place  of  meeting,  on  account  of 
Sarah  Carpenter  moving  from  the  place,  and  the  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Jolly  Post  for  some  time,  and  at  the  same  rate  of 
expense.  The  Post  was  then  kept  by  Samuel  Swift  and  the 
contract  was,  for  the  summer  months,  one  dollar  per  night,  and 
winter,  $1.50  per  night.  This  was  for  the  use  of  the  room  and  no 
refreshments.  It  speaks  well  for  the  company  that  the;. 
willingly  denied  themselves  all  refreshments  for  the  good  of 
the  company.  In  the  Minutes  of  April  I,  1817,  is  the  following 
record:  M  Resolved,  that  25  cents  a  year  be  allowed  Jacob  Coats 
owner  of  the  Jolly  Post  property  as  rent  for  the  ground  on  which 
the  engine  house  now  stands."  July  1,  1817,  the  committee  ftp- 
pointed  to  procure  a  new  engine  and  sell  the  old  one.  report  BS 
follows:  "  That  the  old  engine  has  been  sold  for  $2$0.  Thai 
have    received    by    subscription     (498.25,    making     a    sum    of 
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$748.25,  and  they  have  bought  and  paid  for  a  new  engine  which 
cost  $700.00,  with  two  dollars  cost  for  bringing  it  out,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £46.25." 

It  is  singular  that  not  one  word  has  been  said  about  the 
war  of  1812-14  in  any  of  the  Minutes,  although  one  of  their 
members,  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  figured  so  prominently 
during  that  war.  Another  item  of  interest  to  be  noted  is  the 
dropping  of  English  currency,  and  the  sole  use  of  the  United 
States  coin.  In  a  later  Minute  we  find  the  new  engine  was  built 
by  Patrick  Lyons,  who  for  a  long  time  was  engaged  in  building 
fire-engines  in  Philadelphia.  It  seems  that  the  company  had  to 
change  the  place  of  meeting  frequently,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
April  6,  1819,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  if  John  Rice 
could  accommodate  the  fire  company  with  a  room  to  meet  in. 
The  meetings  were  subsequently  held  in  his  house. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  held  at  the  house  of  John  Rice 
January  4,  1820,  we  find  the  following:  "Whereas  recent  legal 
investigation  has  sufficiently  proven  the  malicious  and  vilifying 
conduct  of  William  Singleton  to  one  of  the  members  of  this  in- 
stitution, therefore  on  motion,  Resolved  unanimously,  that  in 
our  opinion  his  further  continuance  among  us  will  operate  preju- 
dicial to  the  honour  of  the  company,  that  his  right  of  membership 
has  been  forfeited.  And  that  in  consequence  thereof,  he  is  now 
expelled,  and  his  name  expunged  from  the  list  of  member.-.'' 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  been  no  record  of  deaths  of 
members  of  the  company,  nor  of  fires  the  company  attended. 
In  the  Minutes  of  January  4,  1820,  we  have  the  record  of  meeting 
at  the  house  of  John  Rice;  and  of  July  4th  the  meeting  was  held 
at  the  house  of  the  Widow  Rice,  her  husband  having  died  be- 
tween the  two  meetings.  In  the  Minutes  of  July  4,  1S20.  the 
following  entry  appears;  "A  request  having  been  communicated 
to  the  company  by  Jacob  Coats,  Esq.,  for  the  liquidation  of  back 
arrearages  of  ground  rent,  our  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  settle  with  him  on  our  behalf,  and  discharge  the 
amount  of  his  claim,  i.  e.,  75  cents." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  held  October  4.  1825,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted:  "Whereas  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience having  frequently  arisen  on  the  alarm  of  distant  tiros 
in  drawing  the  engine  forward  to  the  desired  spot.  ;';.  on 
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motion  resolved  unanimously  that  a  premium  of  one  dollar  be 
awarded  to  the  individual  who  on  such  occasions  attaches  the 
first  horse  to. the  engine,  and  the  sum  of  50  cents  to  the  person 
who  procures  and  attaches  the  second  horse,  for  the  purpose  of 
expedition  and  ease  in  propelling  the  engine.  That  said  pre- 
miums be  discharged  as  other  debts  of  the  company." 

In  the  Minutes  of  a  meeting  held  December  13,  1825,  it  was 
resolved  "that  William  Kinsey,  Benjamin  L.  Walton,  Stacy 
Gillingham,  Thomas  W.  Duffield,  Jesse  Walton,  and  Daniel 
Thomas  be  appointed  to  represent  this  company,  and  that  they 
are  hereby  instructed  to  close  in  with  the  Fire  Association  if  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  to  that  effect  can  be  made — and  in  that 
case  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  for  the 
bonus  of  fifty  dollars." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Company  No.  1  "Benjamin  L. 
Walton  produced  a  letter  from  M.  Y.  Bryant,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Association,  advising  of  our 
election  into  their  body,  and  as  soon  as  the  bonus  of  fifty  dollars 
is  paid  to  the  treasurer,  we  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  association,  and  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  represent  this  company  as 
delegates  in  the  general  board  of  said  Association,  therefore 
resolved  that  Thomas  W.  Duffield,  Esq.,  and  Benjamin  Walton 
be  appointed  for  that  duty  for  the  present  year."  I  have  devoted 
some  time  to  this  action  because  it  was  the  wisest  thing  that  the 
company  ever  did.  The  Fire  Association  was  formed  by  the  first 
fire  companies  of  the  city  as  a  fire-insurance  company,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  insurance  companies  in  the  country.  It  was  in- 
corporated October  9,  18 19,  with  stock  at  par  value  $50,  and 
which  is  now  worth  between  $350  and  $400  per  share.  The 
dividend  to  each  company  in  1870  was  $1,034.16.  In  case  of 
heavy  losses  the  dividend  decreased.  At  a  meeting  held  July 
3,  1827,  "the  committee  appointed  to  procure  a  suitable 
place  to  hold  the  meetings  report  attention  thereto  and  that 
Catharine  Rice  and  Daniel  Hains  have  agreed  to  accommodate 
this  company  with  their  rooms  gratis,  which  report  was  accepted.*1 
At  a  meeting  held  October  2,  1827,  Eli  Welding,  Peter  Lambert. 
and  Lewis  Emery  were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
a  committee  from  Engine  No.  2  Company  if  one  should  be  ap- 
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pointed,  to  devise  some  plan  for  procuring  an  additional  supply 
of  water,  as  there  was  no  means  of  getting  water  for  the  en- 
gines but  by  buckets  bringing  it  from  pumps,  rain  hogsheads  or 
creeks.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  work  required  to  supply  the 
necessary  amount  of  water.  This  was  accomplished  by  forming 
lines  of  men,  and  in  some  cases  women,  who  would  pass  full 
buckets  along  one  line,  and  the  empty  ones  by  the  other  line. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  trouble,  for  if  the  water  had  to  be 
taken  from  pumps,  it  required  two  strong  men  to  keep  the  pump 
active,  and  these  had  to  be  often  relieved  by  fresh  recruits. 
July  7,  1829:  "F.  W.  Duffield  and  Wm.  Kinsey  report  having 
agreed  with  John  Harper  to  ring  the  academy  bell  at  the  alarm 
of  fire  for  25  cents  for  each  time."  The  following  appears  on  the 
Minutes  of  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Theodore  Thornton. 
October  2,  1832: 

"The  committee  on  application  to  the  Burgesses  of  the 
Borough  of  Frankford  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia  for  a  dona- 
tion report  the  following:  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  be 
paid  to  each  of  the  fire  companies  (known  by  the  names  of 
company  No.  1  and  fire  company  No.  2)  annually,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October  of  each  year.  Enacted  into  an  ordinance 
this  the  25th  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two.    A  true  copy  from  the  records. 

John  Deal,  Isaac  Shallcross 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Burgesses.  Chief  Burgess. 

July  5,  1836:  The  Treasurer  reports  having  received  a  dona- 
tion of  $20.00  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  R.  R.  Co. 

October  5,  1836,  extract  from  the  Minutes:  "Resolved  that 
this  Company  is  in  want  of  a  stove  for  the  use  of  the  Company, 
and  that  each  member  be  taxed  twenty-five  cents  to  defray 
the  expenses."  Isaac  C.  Worrell  was  appointed  to  collect  the 
same. 

In  the  Minutes  of  January  3,   1837,  we  find  the  following 
Minute:    "The  hose  committee  report  the  hose  is  rendered  use- 
less, owing  to  it  being  burned  at  Robinson's  tire."      I  mention  this 
record  because  of   its   connection  with  an   event  that  was 
that  period  of  unusual  occurrence,  viz.,  the  burning  of  OOC 
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the  leading  factories  of  the  Borough.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  sur- 
mise, the  mil!  (Robinson's)  stood  at  the  junction  of  Pine  Street 
and  Adams  Road,  close  to  the  creek,  and  the  engine  was  placed 
between  the  creek  and  the  mill,  to  be  handy  to  the  water,  but  the 
fire  became  so  hot  that,  to  save  their  lives  and  the  engine,  they 
had  to  throw  the  engine  in  the  creek  and  run,  some  of  them  being 
considerably  scorched  in  their  efforts  to  get  away.  It  was  said  to 
be  the  first  serious  fire  that  visited  the  Borough. 

July  3,  1838:  Isaac  Whitlock,  Win.  Overington,  Wm.  Kin- 
sey,  Dr.  Pickering,  Wm.  Hilles,  Saml.  Wakeling,  Mahlon  Murphy, 
and  Levi  P.  Coats  were  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  dona- 
tions in  order  to  purchase  a  new  engine.  For  some  reason  not 
recorded  this  committee  was  dischai-ged  and  Peter  Slaughter, 
Lewis  Emery,  and  John  Allen  were  appointed. 

April  6,  1841:  "The  committee  appointed  to  purchase  a  lot 
for  the  engine  report  they  have  purchased  the  lot  on  which  the 
house  now  stands  for  the  sum  of  $150.00 — lot  25  feet  front,  by 
252  feet  deep,  from  Main  to  Franklin  Street.  Lewis  Emery, 
Wm.  Kinsey,  Levi  P.  Coats,  Wm.  Overington,  and  Peter  Castor, 
were  appointed  trustees  to  receive  the  deed  for  the  lot.  Also 
Resolved  that  the  Bucket  Company  have  the  privilege  of  holding 
their  business  meetings  in  this  company's  room,  provided  the 
liberty  be  not  abused,  and  that  good  order  be  observed  while 
they  have  possession  of  said  room." 

At  a  stated  meeting  held  July  1,  1845,  the  following  record 
appears:  "Resolved  that  Levi  Coats  and  Peter  Castor  bo  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  a  suitable  hose  carriage  for  this  company's 
use,  and  on  the  best  and  cheapest  terms.     So  ordered." 

February  5,  1846,  the  following  appears  on  the  Minutes: 
"Resolved  that  Lewis  Emery,  Levi  P.  Coats,  and  William  Hilles 
wait  upon  the  Borough  Councils  and  urge  the  necessity  of  sink- 
ing wells  in  different  parts  of  the  Borough.  Also  that  said  com- 
mittee wait  on  the  Insurance  Company,  and  lay  before  it  the 
necessity  of  attachments  to  the  different  reservoirs  now  made, 
and  which  may  be  made  in  the  Borough." 

At  a  special  meeting  held  February  17,  1846,  the  president 
made  known  the  object  of  meeting,  which  was  to  petition  the 
Legislature  with  regard  to  changing  the  name  of  this  company 
and  chartering  it  under  the  name  of  the  Washington  Fire  Com- 
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pany  of  Frankford.  Also  that  the  delegates  from  this  company 
to  the  general  Fire  Association  be  authorized  and  instructed  to 
inform  said  association  of  the  wish  of  this  company  to  change  the 
name  thereof  to  the  Washington  Fire  Engine  Company  of 
Frankford,  and  desire  their  acquiescence. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  second  period  in  the  life 
of  the  first  fire-engine  company  of  Frankford.  This  paper  covers 
a  period  of  forty-three  years,  from  January  I,  1803,  to  February 
17,  1846,  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  change  of  name  to 
Washington  Fire  Company  of  Frankford.  It  seems  strange 
to  the  writer,  when  going  over  the  Minutes,  some  of  which  were 
recorded  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  to  find  the  names  of  so 
many  members  that  were  living  when  he  came  to  Frankford  in 
1842,  and  with  some  of  them  he  became  acquainted.  I  mention 
the  names  of  Wm.  Hilles,  Isaac  Whitelock,  Bcla  Badger,  Henry 
Retzer,  Lewis  Emery,  Levi  P.  Coats,  Andrew  Schoch,  Samuel 
Wakeling,  Wm.  Kinsley,  Thos.  W.  Dufneld,  Daniel  Thomas, 
and  John  Harper;  also  Jacob  Lesher,  and  others  who  lived  for 
some  time  after  and  were  identified  with  all  public  movements 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 

In  preparing  this  history  of  the  first  fire-engine  company 
of  Frankford,  I  have  patiently  gone  over  all  the  Minutes 
of  the  company  from  January  1,  1793,  to  February  17,  1S46, 
— a  period  of  fifty-three  years, — and  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  two  papers  as  short  as  possible,  but  in  so  doing  there 
have  been,  necessarily,  many  items  of  interest  omitted.  The 
last  period  of  the  company,  under  the  new  name,  was  from  1846 
to  1 871,  when  the  paid  fire  department  was  inaugurated. 

The  history  of  these  incidents  may  not  seem  of  much  im- 
portance or  interest  just  at  this  time,  but  if  these  papers  are 
preserved  until  one  hundred  years  hence,  they  will  give  the 
readers  a  truthful  idea  of  the  primitive  condition  of  affairs  in 
one  of  the  first  new  settlements  of  the  then  New  World.  The 
old  engines  of  that  date  could  throw  a  stream  of  water  one  and 
one-quarter  inches  in  diameter  about  100  feet,  while  with  the 
present  means  of  fighting  fires,  with  the  high-pressure  system, 
streams  three  inches  in  diameter  are  thrown  twice  the  distal 
requiring  several  men  to  hold  the  pipe  or  nozzle.  1  am  not 
prepared  to  give  correct  figures,  but   I  can  safely  say  I    at  one 
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attachment  will  throw  as  much  water  in  one  hour  as  one  of  the 
old  engines  would  throw  in  a  week. 

Just  here  it  occurs  to  my  mind  that  about  1843  or  1844  a  fire 
took  place  in  the  office  building  of  the  Whitelock  and  Griscom 
board  yard,  located  on  Main  Street,  east  side,  where  the  Odd- 
Fellows  Hall  now  stands,  and  northward  to  the  small  frame 
house,  now  standing.  The  grounds  reached  from  Main  Street 
to  Paul  Street,  and  the  firm  carried  a  large  stock  of  lumber. 
The  firm  consisted  of  Isaac  Whitelock  and  Wm.  Griscom.  With 
this  paper  is  ended  a  condensed  history  of  the  first  fire-engine 
company  of  Frankford. 

I  have  given  verbatim  the  extracts  from  the  Minutes  and 
made  the  papers  as  short  as  possible,  to  enable  us  to  get  a  fair 
idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  company,  and  will  now  close. 
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A  NEW  DEPARTURE  FOR  FRANKFORD 
By  Dr.  William  B.  Dixon 


We  have  had  many  papers  read  before  this  society  in  refer- 
ence to  historic  subjects,  principally  about  old  landmarks 
and  early  residents  of  Frankford,  which  have,  as  it  were,  brought 
us  into  close  companionship  with  men  and  women  of  the 
earlier  days  of  our  old  town,  Frankford,  and  given  us  some  in- 
sight into  the  manner  and  kind  of  people  that  founded  and  nour- 
ished the  young  village  that  was  to  become  a  large  and  important 
section  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  noted  cities  of  our  coun- 
try, the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  seen  the  village  grow  into  a  large  town,  borough,  and 
now  almost  a  city  of  itself,  with  a  population  of  over  35.000 
inhabitants,  one  of  the  most  thriving  manufacturing  districts  in 
the  State. 

We  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  different  occupations 
and  commercial  pursuits  of  the  early  inhabitants.  It  is  now  my 
purpose  to  try  to  give  some  idea  of  the  new  departure  that  took 
place  soon  after  the  war  of  1812-14.  Up  to  that  time  we  have 
no  evidence  of  any  effort  having  been  made  to  manufacture 
any  textile  fabrics  whatever,  in  any  of  the  States.  This  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  England,  with  her  poorly  paid  laboring 
class,  could  export  these  goods  and  put  them  on  the  market 
for  less  money  than  they  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 
This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  some  protection  was  given 
to  home  labor.  Stores  there  were,  to  supply  the  people  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  as  yet  no  effort  had  been  mi 
for  a  more  extended  and  profitable  trade  calculated  to  04 
fit  the  place.     Therefore  it  is  my  purpose  to  place  before  ; 
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the  beginning  of  the  industries  that  have  made  Frankford  a 
manufacturing  center. 

The  first  person  of  whom  I  have  been  able  to  get  reliable  in- 
formation is  Henry  Whitaker,  of  Lancashire,  England. 

Henry  Whitaker,  of  Lancashire,  England,  came  first  to  America 
in  1807.  After  traveling  considerably  he  went  back  to  England, 
and  in  1809  returned  with  his  wife  and  family.  They  landed  in 
New  York  November  25,  1809,  where  they  lived  from  the  fall  of 
1809  until  the  spring  of  1810,  when  they  came  to  Philadelphia. 
They  lived  at  Chalkley  Hall,  Frankford,  for  about  a  year.  They 
next  lived  on  Wakeling's  place  on  the  Frankford  turnpike.  They 
then  moved  to  Hudson,  New  York,  where  they  lived  for  two  years, 
and  where  he  manufactured  velveteens.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia and  bought  the  Glebe  Land  of  Trinity  Church,  Oxford, 
on  October  2,  1813.  He  built  the  factory  at  Cedar  Grove,  and 
got  it  into  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  about 
1816.  Henry  Whitaker  carried  on  the  business  until  1820  or 
1 82 1,  when  he  rented  the  factory  to  his  sons  William  and  Robert. 
He  died  at  Cedar  Grove  August  6,  1849,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
years. 

After  a  few  years  Robert  Whitaker  retired,  and  William  Whit- 
aker bought  the  property.  William  Whitaker  died  September 
10,  1839.  Robert  Whitaker  then  rented  the  property  until 
1845,  when  his  nephew,  William  Whitaker,  leased  it  until  April 
1,  1856,  when  he  purchased  it. 

William  Whitaker  took  into  partnership  his  sons  James  and 
William,  Jr.,  and  afterward  David  C.  Nimlet,  his  son-in-law. 
Robert  Whitaker,  and  Thomas  D.  Whitaker. 

The  business  is  now  conducted  by  David  C.  Nimlet  and 
Robert  Whitaker. 

These  works  have  been  in  constant  operation  ever  since  they 
were  founded  by  members  of  the  Whitaker  family.  During  the 
sixty-eight  years  that  I  have  known  of  the  firm  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  dissatisfaction  existing  between  the  firm  and  their  em- 
ployees, which  speaks  well  for  both  employers  and  employees. 

The  next  in  order  is  Isaac  English. 

Coming  from  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1816,  Isaac  English,  a 
potter,  whose  ancestors  belonged  to  the  early  settlers  led  b) 
William   Perm,   located   at   the  southwest   corner  of   Frankford 
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Avenue  and  Church  Street.  Here,  on  account  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  clay,  he  established  his  pottery,  and  conducted  his 
business  for  several  years.  Later,  deciding  to  remove  his  busi- 
ness farther  up  the  road,  Mr.  English  purchased  the  Worrell 
property,  adjoining  the  present  site  of  Dr.  Leake's  house,  where 
he  built  his  kilns  and  warehouses  and  resided.  In  his  new  quar- 
ters he  followed  his  ever-increasing  business  until  he  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  trade.  Lead-poisoning,  contracted 
from  too  close  application  in  the  manufacture  of  his  wares, 
caused  his  death  in  1843.  The  business,  however,  was  continued 
by  his  son,  Samuel  T.  English,  who  conducted  it  until  his  death 
in  1864. 

The  next  is  John  Briggs.* 

John  Briggs  was  born  August  13,  1798.  He  died  September 
4,  1882,  aged  eighty-four  years.  Place  of  birth,  Saul,  Yorkshire, 
England.  Immigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  1817, 
and  came  directly  to  Frankford,  Pa.,  and  started  in  business  as 
a  wheelwright,  located  on  the  bank  of  VVingohocking  Creek, 
near  a  place  now  known  as  Rowlandville.  In  1830  he  entered 
into  copartnership  with  Harvey  Quicksall,  of  Frankford,  for  the 
manufacture  of  umbrella  and  parasol  handles  and  sticks,  and  also 
dyeing,  bleaching,  and  calico  printing. 

The  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  finishing  plant  was  located  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Tacony  and  Paul  Streets.  The  bleach- 
ing-house  was  located  on  Frankford  Creek,  at  the  foot  of  Paul 
Street,  on  the  Dufiield  estate. 

The  writer  remembers,  at  one  time,  that  John  Briggs  and  Co., 
which  was  the  title  of  the  firm,  received  an  order  from  a  New 
York  firm  for  a  lot  of  umbrella  poles  for  export  to  China.  These 
poles  were  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve  feet  long,  ami 
were  elaborately  embellished  with  beautiful  Chinese  designs  of 
many  colors,  their  full  length.  The  business  increased  so  rapidly 
that  they  required  more  room  to  put  in  machinery  to  meet  the 
demands  for  their  products,  and  they  bought  a  lot  on  the  corner 
of  Orchard  and  Tacony  Streets,  tore  down  the  old  water-power 
mill  thereon,  and  in  1844  built  the  Tackawanna  Prim  ami  Dye 
Works.     The  dyeing  and  finishing  part  of  the  plan!  was  totally 

*  This  account  of  John  Briggs  was  suppli(.\l  by  Mr.  Briggs'  9011,  John 
Briggs,  Jr. 
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destroyed  by  fire  in  1846.  It  was  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
continued  in  operation  until  July  12,  1866,  when  the  whole- 
plant  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  plant  cost  $1,000,000, 
and  the  production  of  printed  calico  was  100  miles  a  day.  In 
connection  with  the  works  there  were  two  reservoirs  to  supply 
the  mills  with  pure  water  for  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  steaming 
purposes.  These  reservoirs  covered  an  area  of  eight  acres. 
About  400  hands  were  employed  in  the  plant.  The  main  build- 
ing of  the  print  works  was  500  feet  long,  4  stories  high,  60  feet 
wide.  The  main  building  of  the  dyeing  and  finishing  works  was 
300  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  4  stories  high.  The  steam  en- 
gine in  print  works  was  of  300  horsepower;  the  steam  engine  in 
the  dye  works,  150  horsepower,  and  20  auxiliary  engines  for  spe- 
cial purposes. 

The  amount  of  anthracite  coal  used  to  run  these  works  was 
12,000  tons  annually.  This  coal  was  brought  up  the  Frankford 
Creek  in  canal-boats,  and  landed  on  the  Hilles  coal  wharf,  lo- 
cated at  the  foot  of  Orchard  Street,  and  hauled  in  carts  to  the 
mill.  It  required  quite  a  number  of  men,  horses,  and  carts  con- 
tinually hauling. 

Traveling  in  those  days  was  done  in  the  old  English  fashion, 
with  coach  and  four  horses,  and  with  relay  stations  along  the 
road. 

Next  came  Jeremiah  Horrocks.* 

Jeremiah  Horrocks  was  born  in  England,  October  4,  1788,  and 
married  at  Manchester  to  Mary  Wild,  June  8,  1S10.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1817  with  his  family  and  about  thirty  friends, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Metcalfe,  who  was  the  first 
person  to  advocate  vegetarianism  and  temperance  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Horrocks  did  not  remain  in  Philadelphia,  but  went  to  a 
place  called  the  Beech  Woods,  near  Williamsport,  remaining 
there  only  a  short  time.  He  removed  to  Germantown,  and  then 
to  Holmesburg,  and  finally  settled  in  Frankford  in  the  year  1S21 . 
and  started  the  dye  works  known  as  the  Frankford  Dyeing, 
Bleaching  and  Finishing  Works.  This  was  the  first  dye  house 
in  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  first  in  this  country.  At  that 
time  he  lived  in  a  house  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  works;    he 

*This  account  of  Jeremiah  Horrocks  was  written  by  his  grandson,  Wil- 
liam M.  Horrocks. 
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afterward  lived  in  a  house  known  as  the  Yellow  House,  which 
stood  on  what  is  now  Orthodox  Street,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Frankford  and  Philadelphia  R.  R.  In  1836  he  built  the  house 
now  known  as  Violet  Hill,  where  he  died  on  June  16,  1843,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

After  the  death  of  Jeremiah  Horrocks  the  business  was  carried 
on  by  his  two  sons,  James  and  William  Horrocks,  under  the  firm 
name  of  J.  and  W.  Horrocks.  After  the  death  of  William  Horrocks, 
on  June  13,  1858,  the  business  was  continued  by  James  Horrocks 
until  1877,  when  he  retired,  and  his  two  sons,  William  M.  and 
James  Horrocks,  took  charge,  the  firm  name  being  changed  to 
Horrocks  and  Brother.  The  business  at  present  is  carried  on  by 
William  M.  Horrocks  and  his  two  sons,  J.  Howard  and  Charles 
M.  Horrocks. 

Jeremiah  Horrocks  was  a  member  of  the  Bible  Christian 
Church.  The  building  at  one  time  stood  on  Germantown  Avenue 
above  Girard  Avenue.  As  is  well  known,  all  members  were  and 
are  vegetarians  and  faithful  to  their  doctrine.  Mr.  Horrocks  was 
respected  and  liked  by  all  who  knew  him,  especially  by  his  em- 
ployees, and,  like  many  other  manufacturers,  never  had  trouble 
with  his  workmen.  In  1842,  just  before  Christmas,  he  ordered  one 
of  the  storekeepers  to  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  poultry  of  all  kinds 
and  of  the  best,  and  said:  "If  I  don't  eat  meat  myself,  I  don't 
interfere  with  others  who  do,  and  I  am  going  to  make  each  one 
of  my  workmen  a  Christmas  present,  and  I  will  send  them  up  in 
a  body,  and  you  may  let  them  make  their  own  selection,  and  send 
the  bill  to  me  for  payment."  The  men  came  in  a  body,  and  it 
created  considerable  excitement  to  see  so  many  carrying  turkej  s, 
geese,  ducks,  chickens,  or  opossums,  each  with  his  present  hang- 
ing over  his  shoulder. 

About  the  same  time  (1820)  Samuel  Pilling  came  to  this 
country,  and  located  in  Frankford,  where  he  built  the  plant  at 
Adam's  Road  and  Powder  Mill  Lane,  and  carried  on  the  block 
printing.  It  was  the  first  works  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and 
required  expert  hands..  He  brought  his  workmen  with  him  from 
England.  At  that  time  calicoes  were  the  leading  textile  fabrics, 
and  many  a  female  in  good  circumstances  considered  herself 
well  dressed  in  a  123/9  cent  calico  dress.  The  designs  tor  print- 
ing  were   engraved   on   blocks  of   hard   wood   about    12   inches 
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long,  and  these  blocks  were  colored  and  placed  in  position, 
leaving  the  imprint  on  the  muslin.  It  was  done  by  piecework, 
and  an  expert  hand  could  make  as  high  as  $45  a  week,  working 
five  days  in  the  week.  In  those  days  many  patterns  were  done 
with  colors  that  would  fade  or  run,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to 
wash  calico  frocks,  it  was  very  important  to  get  fast  colors.  But 
some  unreliable  storekeepers  would  palm  off  inferior  goods  for 
fast  colors,  and  the  first  time  a  gown  was  washed  the  owner 
found  she  had  a  white  muslin  frock  on  her  hands.  It  was  a 
common  thing  to  see  women,  when  purchasing  calico,  take  a 
corner  of  the  material,  wet  it  with  saliva,  and  rub  it  between 
their  hands,  to  make  sure  it  would  not  fade  or  run.  The 
block  printers  were  a  jovial  set,  and  had  a  good  time.  When 
pay-day  came  they  would  take  their  money  home,  and,  keep- 
ing enough  out  to  see  them  through  until  Monday,  would  throw 
the  rest  into  the  good  wife's  lap,  and  say,  "There,  Jennie,  pay 
your  debts  and  get  what  you  want."  Of  course,  there  was 
no  fault  found  on  either  side,  for  it  was  no  trifle  that  the  wife 
received  each  pay-day,  and  the  stores  received  the  most  of  it. 
About  this  time,  1844,  the  Sons  of  Temperance  made  a  strong 
effort  to  reclaim  men  from  their  bad  habits,  and  there  were 
many  that  took  the  pledge.  As  has  been  said  in  a  previous 
paper,  some  of  the  grocery  stores  sold  liquor  by  the  quart,  and 
the  little  brown  jug  went  often  to  the  stores  to  be  filled.  On 
one  occasion  one  of  the  hands  that  had  been  converted  took  the 
pledge,  and  as  he  was  going  home,  carrying  the  little  brown  jug. 
he  met  one  of  his  old  mates  at  Ruan  and  Main  Streets,  and  hi^ 
mate  said,  "I  say,  Dick,  guve  us  a  swig."  The  other,  nothing 
loath,  handed  him  the  jug,  first  taking  the  cork  out,  and  said, 
"Help  thyself."  Up  went  the  jug,  and  after  getting  a  big  mouth- 
ful, such  a  spitting  and  gagging  as  there  was,  and  when  he  could 
get  his  breath  he  said,  "Why  the  dickens  didn't  thou  tell  me 
it  was  whale  oil?"  The  reply  was,  "Why  thou  didn't  ask  mo." 
but  the  mercury  went  right  down  to  zero  between  the  two  old 
friends. 

The  next  mill  in  order  is  Large's  Mill.     John  Large,  who  1 
from  England  in  1820  or  thereabouts,  built  these  works,  w; 
are  situated  between  Arrott  Street  and   the  Asylum  Pike,  v 
of  Horrocks'  mills.     It  is  now  operated  by  Mr.  Frank  Wilson. 
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I  tried  to  get  more  information  as  to  the  history  of  this  plant, 
but  did  not  succeed.  No  one  who  passes  the  place  would  think 
that  at  one  time  there  was  a  large  dam  there,  where  many  a  n 
of  fish  had  been  caught,  and  where,  during  the  warm  summer 
season,  men  and  boys  would  resort,  after  dark,  to  have  a  good 
bath  in  pure  spring  water,  and,  sad  to  relate,  some  met  (heir 
death  by  drowning. 

Then  there  was,  later  on,  the  old  stone  mill  that  stood  at  the 
junction  of  Adam's  Road  and  Pine  Street  (now  Church).  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  information  as  to  who  was  the  builder  of 
the  mill,  or  when  it  was  built,  but  certain  it  is  that  it  has  stood 
there  for  a  long  time,  several  times  destroyed  by  fire,  and  each 
time  enlarged.  The  settlement  surrounding  the  mills  in  that 
neighborhood  was  formed  by  operatives  from  England,  and  took 
the  name  of  Little  Britain.  About  1846  or  1847  Charles  M.  Prev- 
ost,  of  Philadelphia,  leased  the  plant  and  carried  on  the  mill  until 
about  1850.  Mr.  Prevost  was  not  a  resident  of  Frankford.  He 
was  an  upright,  square-dealing  man,  and  made  many  friends,  but 
the  experiment  did  not  prove  a  success,  and  he  abandoned  it. 
Since  then  it  has  been  operated  by  different  firms.  The  de- 
struction of  this  mill  by  fire,  probably  in  the  thirties,  was  evi- 
dently the  first  disastrous  fire  that  the  town  had  suffered  from, 
and  it  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  a  more  effective  means  of 
fighting  fires  was  necessary. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  of  those  days  was  that  of  Wm.  and 
Harvey  Rowland.  Their  works,  while  not  exactly  in  Frank- 
ford,  were  depending  on  Frankford  for  the  brawn  and  muscle 
to  carry  on  the  business.  They  manufactured  springs  for  a'l 
kinds  of  vehicles.  While  the  nearest  road  to  the  city  was  by 
way  of  Fisher's  Lane  and  Second  Street,  they  did  all  their  hauling 
by  way  of  Frankford,  to  escape  the  steep  hills  on  the  other  route. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  their  buildings  is  the  oldest  mill  building 
around  Frankford.  It  was  the  building  that  John  Bi 
business  in  as  a  wheelwright  in  1817.  There  was  also  a  mill  on 
Jacob  Smith's  place.  It  stood  in  the  woods  on  Dark  Run,  .\m\ 
its  outlet  was  by  way  of  Dark  Run  Lane.  It  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a  dam  above  the  lane.  I  do  not  know  who  open 
this  plant  when  it  was  built,  but  in  later  years  it  was  operated 
by  Mr.  Haworth,  and  went  by  his  name. 
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In  the  forties  Jones  and  Quicksal  carried  on  the  manufacture 
of  umbrella  and  parasol  sticks  and  carved  handles,  in  a  stone 
building  situated  on  Tacony  Street,  opposite  Briggs  and  Quick- 
sal's  large  plant.  The  firm  was  Silas  Jones  and  Jeremiah  Quick- 
sal.  When  they  retired,  the  building  was  altered  into  a  grist 
mill  and  was  operated  by  Amos  Thorp.  After  Briggs  and 
Quicksal  moved  to  their  new  plant,  Henry  Lofland  occupied 
the  frame  building  that  stood  on  the  creek  at  the  foot  of  Paul 
Street,  and  carried  on  bleaching  and  finishing  for  some  time. 

James  Brooks  had  a  large  establishment  on  the  south  side  of 
the  creek,  near  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad,  where  he 
carried  on  the  manufacturing  of  machinery  until  his  death.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  Stanhope  and  Supplee.  Robert 
Griffith  had  a  plant  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Green 
Streets,  where,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  he  manufactured  hur- 
dles, until  he  built  the  stone  building,  now  the  Berkshire  Mills, 
operated  by  James  S.  MacMaster.  There  was  also  a  small  plant 
on  Unity  Street  operated  by  Enoch  Roberts.  It  was  near  what 
is  now  Leiper  Street.  Mr.  Roberts  manufactured  ginghams  and 
checks. 

Mr.  Roberts,  while  not  making  much  display,  did  quite  a 
large  business.  He  would  fill  his  wagon  with  his  goods,  and  go 
through  the  country  selling  to  the  stores,  and  often  taking  in 
exchange  whatever  they  had  of  unperishable  produce  or  salable 
articles  and  sell  them  where  he  could.  I  do  not  know  just  when 
he  began  the  business,  but  he  carried  it  on  through  the  thirties 
and  until  some  time  in  the  forties.  About  the  same  time  there 
was  a  small  factory  in  the  same  neighborhood  operated  by  Mr. 
Mercilliott,  who  manufactured  muslins.  There  were  then  three 
grades  of  muslin — bleached,  half-bleached,  and  unbleached.  He 
continued  the  business  until  his  death.  Some  time  during  the 
forties  John  Garside  came  to  Frankford  and  established  a  weav- 
ing mill  in  the  second  and  third  stories  of  James  Brooks's 
machine-shops,  which  he  carried  on  until  his  death,  and  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  large  plant  that  was  located  in  what 
is  called  Wain's  Woods,  and  which  was  carried  on  for  many 
years  by  his  sons,  and  added  very  much  to  the  wealth  and  .-land- 
ing of  the  Borough  of  Frankford. 
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I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  on  this  subject.  There  is  perhaps  no  resident 
of  this  town  that  labored  harder  for  the  benefit  of  Frankford  than 
Richard  Garside.  He  was  untiring  and  persevering  in  his  efforts 
to  place  the  manufacturing  interests  on  a  high  basis,  and  some 
important  inventions  in  machinery  were  made  by  him. 

It  seemecf  as  though  the  making  of  money  was  a  secondary 
consideration  with  him.  If  he  could  only  advance  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  place  and  add  to  its  wealth  he  was 
satisfied. 

No  one  took  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  borough,  and 
he  was  always  in  the  front  of  movements  for  its  improvement. 
With  the  advent  of  these  industries  the  population  of  Frank- 
ford  increased  rapidly,  mostly  by  immigrants  from  England, 
who  were  used  to  working  in  mills,  and  who  came  over  because 
the  wages  were  higher  here  than  in  the  old  country. 

This  was  the  time  of  the  wild-cat  banks  that  were  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  country.  Small  towns  of  a  few  inhab- 
itants could  procure  a  charter  and  start  a  bank  on  a  small 
capital,  and  flood  the  country  with  their  notes,  which  were 
printed  on  miserable  paper  and  were  easily  counterfeited.  They 
were  passed  on  the  unsuspecting  farmers  and  the  laboring  classes, 
causing  much  loss  to  the  poorer  class.  These  notes  soon  de- 
preciated in  value,  and  were  at  a  discount  of  from  I  to  5  per  cent, 
on  the  dollar.  Some  of  the  manufacturers,  when  pay-day  came 
would  buy  these  notes  of  the  brokers,  paying  good  money  for 
them,  and  get  the  discount;  then  pay  them  out  to  the  hands  at 
par  value,  and  they — the  hands — would  have  to  lose  the  dis- 
count to  get  shut  of  them. 

These  are  not  pleasant  facts  to  record,  but  they  are  fart-. 
nevertheless.  But  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  very 
few  of  our  Frankford  firms  resorted  to  that  system.  Tl 
papers  bring  us  to  1850,  after  which  many  mills  and  factories 
sprang  up,  and  the  population  continually  increased.  It  would 
be  a  difficult  task  to  keep  the  run  of  all  the  industries  now  in 
existence,  and  which  have  brought  the  old  town  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  present  day  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  The  prod- 
ucts of  her  factories  and  mills  are  known  over  the  wh 
civilized  world,  and  no  inhabitant  of  the  old  town  of  IV 
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need  blush  to  be  known  as  a  citizen  of  the  twenty-third  ward 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.* 

And  now  my  paper  is  ended.  I  have  seen  the  small  town  of 
about  2000  inhabitants  grow  to  be  a  city  of  itself,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  35,000,  and  an  annual  increase  of  inhabitants  and  wealth 
that  is  almost  unparalleled,  and  the  question  forces  itself  on  my 
mind,  Where  will  it  stop?  When  cease  to  be  a  place  of  renown? 
Not  until,  forgetting  the  Power  that  has  brought  us  thus  far,  we 
turn  to  other  gods  and  worship  the  works  of  man's  hands,  and 
join  hands  with  the  workers  of  iniquity,  and  evil-doers. 

*  Since  closing  my  paper  it  has  occurred  to  my  mind  that  Robert  and 
William  Morris  carried  on  the  dyeing  business  on  Buckius  Lane,  betv 
Frankford  Avenue  and  the  old  Front  Street.  The  building  is  still  standing. 
It  was  fed  by  a  small  stream  formed  by  water  from  several  spring-houses.  A 
small  dam  held  the  water,  and  the  waste  water  emptied  into  the  Frankford 
Creek,  just  west  of  the  bridge. 

I  have  been  reminded  that  Samuel  Shuttleworth  once  carried  on  the 
dyeing  business  on  the  site  of  the  Tackawanna  Print  Works,  but  I  could 
not  find  at  what  period  it  was  in  operation,  but  supposed  it  was  during  the 
thirties,  before  I  came  to  Frankford. 

These  pioneers  of  the  new  departure  builded  better  than  they  expected, 
and  as  they  were  the  source  through  which  the  old  town  was  brought  into 
notice  and  its  prosperity  assured,  they  deserve  to  be  remembered  and  their 
names  revered. 
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INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  HEADSTONES  IN  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHYARD, 

FRANKFORD 

With  Some  Facts  Concerning  Those  Whose  Remains  Lie 
Interred  Beneath  Them 

Compiled  by  George  Castor  Martin 


Part  I 
THE  CASTOR  FAMILY 


The  first  nine  inscriptions  chosen  for  this  work  are  those  on 
the  stones  of  John  George  Castor,  better  known  as  George 
Castor,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Frank- 
ford,  and  his  descendants  in  the  main  line  for  three  generations. 
Successively,  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  son,  each  with  his  wife 
beside  him,  lie  close  together,  seven  bodies  in  one  lot  and  two 
slightly  to  the  rear,  and  not  ten  feet  from  the  first  George  Castor. 
The  order  of  the  graves,  from  the  path  toward  the  center  of  the 
plot,  is  as  follows:  Eve  Caster  and  George  Castor,  the  immi- 
grants; their  eldest  son,  George  Castor,  of  Holmesburg,  and  his 
wife,  Margaret  (Margaretha  Shuterle);  Mathias  Castor,  of 
Holmesburg,  George's  eldest  son,  and  Rebecca  Johnson,  his  wife, 
and  then  Hannah  Ann  Castor,  daughter  of  William  Castor, 
youngest  son  of  George  Castor,  of  Holmesburg.  The  two  graves 
in  the  rear  are  those  of  William  Castor,  son  of  Mathias  Castor, 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  S.  Northrop. 

I. 

In 

Memory  of 

GEORGE  CASTOR 

who  departed  this  life 

24th  of  December 

1797 
aged  87  years  9  months 
3  wpeks  and  3  days. 
Remember  man  as  you  pass  by 
As  you  are  now  so  once  was  1 
As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be 
Prepare   for  death   and   follow   me, 
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George  Castor,  John  George  Castor,  or  Hans  George  Gerster, 
was  born  in  Basel,  Switzerland.  For  this  fact  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Murphy,  who  made  research  in  Swit- 
zerland.    He  married  in  1735,  in  Switzerland,  Eve  ,  who 

immigrated  to  Pennsylvania  with  him  in  1736.  They  arrived 
on  the  ship  "Princess  Augusta,  Samuel  Merchant,  Master,  of 
Rotterdam,  last  from  Cowes, "  in  1736.  His  name  appears  on 
the  ship's  list  as  "Hans  Georg  Gerster."  He  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  Philadelphia  September  16,  1736.  (See  Pennsyl- 
vania Archives.) 

John  George  Castor  remained  in  Philadelphia  for  several 
years,  and  it  was  in  that  city  that  his  two  eldest  sons  were  born. 
He  removed  to  Germantown,  where  in  1746  he  signed  a  petition 
to  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  Bethlehem.  The  name  here  ap- 
pears as  "Hans  Gerster."  On  March  10,  1762,  he  purchased  a 
plantation  of  202  acres  in  Oxford  Township,  on  what  is  now 
called  Castor  Road.  In  the  deed  his  name  is  written  "George 
Castor,"  and  he  is  styled  "of  Germantown."  On  March  15, 
1750,  he  was  warranted  100  acres  in  Bucks  County.  In  1780 
he  was  taxed  on  property  valued  at  8,980  pounds  sterling,  and 
paid  a  tax  of  202  pounds,  5  shillings,  and  6  pence.  His  first 
wife  having  died  on  December  2,  1782,  he  married,  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia,  Anna  Maria  Burghart.  His 
name  is  written  "John  George  Gerster"  in  the  register  of  the 
church. 

By  his  first  wife  George  had  eight  children : 

1.  George,  founder  of  the  Castor  family  of  Holmesburg,  and 
that  branch  of  the  family  descended  from  George  Johnson  Castor 
who  settled  in  Wissinoming. 

2.  Frederick,  from  whom  is  descended  Charles  Wilkinson 
Castor  and  his  family,  of  Frankford,  and  the  family  of  Castor 
which  once  owned  the  "Castor  Mansion"  near  Wissinoming. 

3.  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  married  Philip  Cresman. 

4.  Jacob,  from  whom  descended  Peter  and  Thomas  Castor, 
and  William  Hall  Waxier,  of  Frankford. 

5.  Veronica,  who  did  not  marry. 

6.  Abraham,  who  left  only  daughters. 

7.  Hannah,  who  married  Jacob  Snyder. 

8.  Sarah,  who  married  Thomas  Evanger. 
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The  evolution  of  Gerster  into  Castor  is  worthy  of  explana- 
tion here.  There  is  a  German  family  of  this  name  descended, 
it  is  claimed,  from  an  old  fifth-century  monk.  Some  of  this 
family  are  residing  in  America  today,  and  are  known  to  the  com- 
piler. There  was  also  a  John  De  Castorer,  who  settled  in  Con- 
necticut, and  after  the  Revolution  removed  to  "Castorland," 
in  New  York  State.  This  John  De  Castorer  dropped  the  De  and 
the  final  er  from  his  name,  and  his  descendants  call  themselves 
Castor  and  Caster.  The  ancestor  of  the  Pennsylvania  family 
was  named  Gerster  (pronounced  Garster  or  Gaster),  and  it  will 
be  noted  that  wherever  the  name  was  written  by  those  of  German 
ancestry  it  retained  its  original  spelling;  where  written  by  those 
of  English  ancestry,  it  was  spelled  phonetically — Caster,  Castor, 
or  Carster.     An  instance  of  this  is  here  given. 

In  the  will  of  Henry  Rorer,  executed  February  13,  1769,  and 
recorded  November  16,  1854,  he  left  property  to  "Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Frederick  Gerstor,"  and  also  to  "Sepah  (Sophia),  wife 
of  Jacob  Garstor." 

In  a  deed  poll  (December  23,  181 1):   "Elizabeth,  late  wife  of 
Frederick  Coster,"  and  "Jacob  Coster,  for  his  late  wife  Sophia." 
The  birth  records  of  all  George's  children  are  written  Gerster. 
George  appears  in  the  old  tax  records  as  "George  Castor,  Sr." 

II. 
Here  lies  the  body  of 

EVE  CASTER 

Who  departed  this  life 

July  29,  1777 

aged  67  years  4  months  and 

3  days. 

Eve  Caster,  or  Castor,  was  the  first  wife  of  George  Castor, 
the  immigrant.  She  was  of  Swiss  origin,  and  came  to  America 
with  her  husband  in  1736. 

III. 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

GEORGE  CASTOR 

who  was  I  orn  Di  cember  14th 

1736 

Died  March  25th  1S11 

aged  74  years  5  months 

and  11  days. 
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Why  should  we  mourn  departing  friends 

Or  shake  at  death's  alarms 

'Tis  but  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends 

To  call  them  to  his  arms. 

You  arrive  three  score  and  ten 

Before  we  are  called  away, 

How  frail  a  thing  is  mortal  man, 

When  called  he  must  obey. 

May  he  rest  in  peace.     Amen. 

This  George  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Castor,  the  immi- 
grant. The  record  of  his  birth  calls  him  "George,  son  of  George 
and  Eve  Gerster."  He  married,  July  9,  1765,  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia,  "Margaretha  Shuterle."  In 
the  tax  lists  he  is  called  "George  Castor,  Jr."  In  1780  his 
property  was  valued  at  560  pounds,  and  he  paid  a  tax  of  13 
pounds  6  pence.  When  his  eldest  son  (Mathias)  purchased  the 
"Pennypack  Farm"  he,  George,  removed  to  that  place,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.     He  had  five  children: 

1.  Mathias.     Married  Rebecca  Johnson. 

2.  Margaret.     Married  James  Johnson. 

3.  George. 

4.  Susanna. 

5.  William. 

IV. 
Sacred 
to  the  Memory  of 
MARGARET  CASTOR 
wife  of 
George  Castor 
who  departed  this  life 
August  1 6th,  181 1 
In  the  67th  year  of  her  age. 
O  reader  stay  and  cast  an  eye 
Upon  the  grave  wherein  I  lie, 
For  cruel  death  has  challenged  me 
And  in  short  time  will  call  on  thee. 
Repent  in  time,  make  no  delay, 
For  Christ  will  call  us  all  away. 
My  time  was  wasted  like  dew  in  the  sun, 
Beyond  all  cares  my  glass  has  run. 

Margaret,  or  Margaretha  Shuterle,  was  of  Swiss  01   Gei 
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ancestry.    She  died  on  the  "Pennypack  Farm,"  property  of  her 
son  Mathias. 

V. 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

MATTHIAS  CASTOR 

born  November  19th  1763 

who  departed  this  life 

December  2nd,  1835 
aged  72  years  and  13 
days. 

Mathias,  or  Matthias,  Castor  was  the  eldest  son  of  George 
Castor,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Castor,  the  immigrant. 
The  birth  date  above  is  an  error.  The  correct  date  should  be 
October  14,  1766.  He  was  born  in  Oxford  Township,  and 
married,  April  8,  1792,  in  the  "Old  Swedes'  Church,"  Rebecca 
Johnson.  Tradition  has  it  that  Mathias  was  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  and  the  "Siege  of  Yorktown"  confirms  this,  though 
his  name  is  not  contained  in  the  incomplete  lists  of  the 
Archives.  On  April  2,  i8oi,he  purchased  for  $13,500  from  Jno. 
Holmes,  Jr.,  a  plantation  of  79  acres  on  the  Delaware  known 
as  the  "Pennypack  Farm."  This  is  the  property  on  which  the 
House  of  Correction  now  stands.  He  also  owned  the  "Tennant 
Farm"  on  Salter  Lane.     His  children  were.: 

1.  Margaret,  who  married  Josiah  Jackson. 

2.  Samuel,  who  moved  from  Philadelphia  and  left  no  issue 
as  far  as  known. 

3.  William,  who  married  Elizabeth  Northrop. 

4.  Phebe,  who  married  Henry  Hartley. 

5.  George  Johnson,  of  Wissinoming. 

6.  Rebecca,  who  married  Joseph  Biles  and  has  descendants 
in  Frankford. 

VI. 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

REBECCA  CASTOR 

born  December  20th,  1774 

and  departed  this  life 

October  27th,  182 1 

aged  46  years  10  months 

and  7  days 
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Rebecca  Johnson  was  born  on  the  old  Johnson  homestead  on 
the  Delaware  between  the  Frankford  Arsenal  and  the  farm  of 
"Cork  Leg"  George  Castor.  The  Johnson  farm  extended  from 
the  Delaware  to  Ditman  Street,  and  from  the  Arsenal  to  the 
Castor  farm.  "Cork  Leg"  George  Castor  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  George  Castor,  Jr.,  of  Holmesburg,  his  uncle.  "Cork  Leg" 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick  Castor,  second  son  of  George 
Castor,  the  immigrant.  "Cork  Leg"  owned  the  property  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Brodhead's  leather  factory.  Rebecca  married 
Mathias  Castor,  of  Holmesburg.     See  her  husband's  record. 

VII. 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

WILLIAM  CASTOR 

born 

May  26th,  1797 

died 

March  16th,  1839. 

Save  me  O  God  by  thy  name 

And  judge  me  by  thy  strength 

Hear  my  prayer  O  God  give 

Ear  to  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

Samuel  Castor,  eldest  son  of  Mathias  Castor,  having  died 
without  issue,  William  of  Holmesburg  became  head  of  the  Castor 
family  of  Pennsylvania.  William  was  born  on  the  "Pennypack 
Farm,"  and  lived  there  until  1835,  when  he  removed  to  Frank- 
ford  Avenue,  near  Holmesburg.  He  married,  May  29,  1 82 1,  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Frankford,  Elizabeth  S.  Northrop. 
They  had  four  children: 

1.  Mary. 

2.  John  Northrop,  whose  children  now  reside  in  Holmesburg. 

3.  Rebecca. 

4.  George  Mathias,  who  is  interred  in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery 
with  his  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth  Mills,  and  his  youngest  child, 
Morton.  The  Honorable  George  A.  Castor  was  George 
Mathias'  eldest  child.  Nellie  Mills  Castor,  mother  of  the  com- 
piler of  this  article,  was  his  younger  daughter,  and  Mary  Castor, 
wife  of  Lemuel  Bail,  of  Wissinoming,  his  elder  daughter. 
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VIII. 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

ELIZABETH  S. 

relict  of 

WILLIAM  CASTOR 

born 

May  29th,  1798 

died 
April  22nd,  1861. 
Lord  receive  my  parting  breath 
How  gently  I  am  sinking  now 
Into  thine  arms  O  death. 

Elizabeth  S.  Northrop  was  a  descendant  of  Joseph  Northrop, 
who  settled  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  in  1637.  After  her  hus- 
band died  she  remained  in  Holmesburg.  Both  of  her  sons  were 
raised  and  both  died  in  Holmesburg. 

IX. 

In  Memory  of 
HANNAH  ANN  CASTOR 

daughter  of 

William  and  Hannah  Castor 

was  born  November  14th 

1807 

and  departed  this  life 

April  6th,  18 10 
age  2  years,  5  months 
and  8  days. 
Happy  soul  thy  days  are  ended 
All  mourning  days  below 
Go  by  angel  guards  attended 
To  the  sight  of  Jesus  go. 

William,  Hannah's  father,  was  the  youngest  child  of  George, 
Jr.,  of  Holmesburg. 

The  lot  of  General  Samuel  Castor  and  his  family  lies  close 
to  the  church  and  contains  seven  graves. 

X. 

In  Memory  of 

GENERAL  SAMUEL  CASTOR 

Died  June  EI,  1855 

In  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

Asleep  in  Jesus. 

Gone  but  not  forgotten. 
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General  Samuel  Castor,  Commander  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Militia,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Lieutenant  Frederick  Castor,  of  the 
First  Foot  Company,  Second  Battalion  of  Militia  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  Revolution.  Samuel  commanded  the  escort  which 
accompanied  General  Lafayette  through  Frankford  to  Phil  \r 
delphia  in  September,  1824.  He  married,  first,  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Dyre,  on  March  29,  1806,  and  after  her  decease 
he  married  a  Miss  Cook.     His  children  were: 

1.  Eliza. 

2.  Hiram,  Colonel  of  Pennsylvania  Militia,  father  of  Charles 
W.  Castor  and  his  sister,  Ellen  Castor  Garsed,  of  Frankford. 

3.  Dyre  Castor,  graduate  of  Yale  and  Pennsylvania  Lni- 
versities,  private  secretary  to  Henry  Clay,  etc. 

4.  Margaret  Myers,  who  did  not  marry. 

XI. 

In  Memory 

DYER  CASTOR 

Who  departed  this  life 

November  6,  1845 

Aged  32  years. 

Dyre  Castor  (the  proper  spelling  of  the  name  is  Dyre)  was 
the  second  son  of  General  Samuel  Castor.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  both  Yale  and  Pennsylvania  Universities,  and  practised  law 
in  Washington  about  the  year  1840.  He  became  private  secre- 
tary to  Henry  Clay,  and  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Washington 
Monument  Committee.  Henry  Clay  and  Dyre  Castor  1 
pointed  to  canvass  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for 
money  for  the  erection  of  the  monument.  Copies  of  the  letters 
of  introduction  carried  by  Dyre  Castor  on  this  trip,  signed  by 
several  men  who  afterward  became  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  dozens  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  lawyers  of 
the  day,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  niece,  Mrs.  Ellen  Castor 
Garsed.     Dyre  Castor  did  not  marry. 

XII. 

In  Memory  of 

HANNAH 

Wife  of  Samuel  Castor 

Who  departed  this  lite 

August  27th,  1842 

in  the  55th  year  of  her 
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Hannah  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Dyre,  whose  farm  was 
situated  on  the  section  now  occupied  bv  the  upper  part  of  Frank- 
ford. 

XIII. 

In 

Memory  of 

LEWIS  DAVID  CASTOR 

Son  of 

Hiram  and  Eveline  Castor 

who  departed  this  life 

January  31,  1854 

aged  4  years,  3  months 

and  7  days. 

Lewis  David  Castor  was  the  fifth  son  of  Colonel  Hiram  Castor 
and  his  wife,  Eveline  Wilkinson. 

XIV. 
In 

Memory  of 

ELIZA,  daughter  of 

Samuel  and  Hannah  Castor 

who  died  September  nth,  1807 

Aged  8  months  and  1 1  days. 

Eliza  Castor  was  the  eldest  child  of  General  Samuel  Castor. 

XV. 

In  Memory  of  CHARLES  CASTOR 

son  of  Hiram  and  Eveline  Castor 

who  departed  this  life 

June  22nd,  1835 

aged  6  months  and  27  days. 

Charles  Castor  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Hiram  Castor. 

XVI. 

In  Memory  of 

MARGARET  CASTOR 

Who  departed  this  life 

March  nth,  1888 

Aged  77  years. 

Margaret  Myers  Castor  was  the  last  child  of  General  Samuel 
Castor  and  his  first  wife,  Hannah  Dyre. 
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XVII. 

In  Memory  of 

SAMUEL  son  of 

George  and  Ann  Castor 

who  departed  this  life 

May  ioth,  1832 

aged  2  years. 

XVIII. 
In 

Memory  of 
ELIZABETH 
daughter  of 
George  and  Ann  Castor 
who  departed  this  life 
April  17th,  1832, 
aged  8  months. 
XIX. 
Sacred 
to  the  memory  of 
GEORGE  CASTOR,  JR. 
who  departed  this  life 
February'  2nd,  18 10 
aged  36  years,  7  months 
and  22  days. 
My  God  My  God  My  light  my  love 
Mine  only  only  friend 
I  seek  I  long  I  look  for  thee 
Why  wilt  thou  not  attend? 
XX. 
In  memory  of 
ELIZABETH  CASTOR 
daughter  of 
George  and  Mary 
Castor 
was  born  December  13th,  1796 
Died  February  9th,  1804,  aged 
8  years,  1  month,  27  days. 
Weep  not  for  me  my  parents  dear 
Tho'  I  am  from  you  tain 
For  here   I'll  safe  and   soundly  sleep 
Till  we  unite  again. 

XXI. 

JESSE  Y.  CASTOR 

born 

October  jth.  1704 

died  April  5th.   1840. 
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Jesse  Yonker  Castor  was  the  only  son  of  "Cork  Leg"  George 
Castor,  who  was  the  son  of  Frederic  Castor,  second  son  of  the 
immigrant,  George  Castor,  and  lived  in  the  old  house  purchased 
by  his  father,  which  is  situated  on  the  Delaware  near  Wissin- 
oming.  In  1828  he  established  the  "Harmonic  Society,"  a  sing- 
ing school  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  ah  1 
leader  of  the  music  for  three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  church,  and  in  1825-28  was  City  Solicitor.  His  children 
were:  (1)  George  Frederick;  (2)  Thomas  F. ;  (3)  Margaret;  (4) 
Josephine;  (5)  Harriet  F.;  (6)  Joel  Poinsett,  and  (7)  Harriet. 

XXII. 

la  Memory  of 

GEORGE  FREDERICK 

son  of  Jesse  Y.  and  Harriet  Castor 

born  8th  November,  1820 

died  26th  April,  1823. 

George  Frederick  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse  Y.  Castor. 

XXIII. 

HARRIET 

wife  of 

Jesse  Y.  Castor 

born  May  14th,  1795 

died  August  21st,  1835. 

XXIV. 

HARRIET  F. 

born  April  16th,  1827 

died  August  1st,  1827. 

HARRIET 

born  June  22nd,  1835 

died  December  30th,  1835. 

Infant  children  of  Jesse  Y.  and  Harriet  Castor. 

XXV. 

In  Memory  of 

FREDERICK  CASTOR 

who  departed  this  life 

January  19,  1792 

was  born  September  29th,    1775 

aged  16  years,  5  mouths, 

3  weeks  and  b  days. 

Remember  man  as  you  pass  by 

As  you  are  now  so  once  was  1 

As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be 

Prepare  for  death  and  folio*  me. 
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This   Frederick   Castor   was   the   second   son   of   Lieutenant 
Frederick  Castor.     He  died  unmarried. 

XXVI. 
In  Memory  of 
FREDERICK  CASTOR 
who  departed  this  life 
27th  August,  1800 
aged  61  years,  4  months  and 
6  days. 
My  day  well  spent  I  rest  content 
My  cares  and  sufferings  o'er 
The  morning  come  I'll  burst  the  tomb 
And  rise  to  fight  no  more. 

(Compare  this  epitaph  with  that  on  No.  IV.) 
Frederick  Castor  was  the  second  son  of  the  immigrant,  George 
Castor.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  the  record  of  his  birth 
being  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
The  item  reads:  "Fredrich,  son  of  George  and  Eva  Gerster, 
April  27,  1739."  Frederick  was  taken  to  Germantown  with  his 
father,  and  later,  in  1762,  moved  to  the  farm  on  Castor  Road, 
which  became  his  property  on  his  father's  death.  He  was 
Lieutenant  of  the  First  Company,  Second  Battalion,  Pennsyl- 
vania Militia,  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  wounded  at  Brandy- 
wine.  He  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown.  He 
married,  April  10,  1764,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Rorer. 
The  State  Archives  show  that  in  1782  he  was  taxed  on  property 
valued  at  34  pounds  sterling.  Children:  (1)  George  (known  as 
"Cork  Leg");  (2)  Margaret  (married  Jacob  Myers);  (3)  Eliza- 
beth (married  Caleb  or  Abraham  Erie  or  Earl);  (4)  Hannah 
(married  John  Myers) ;  (5)  Mary  (married  John  Yopst  or  Yost) ; 
(6)  Frederick  Daniel  (who  died  in  New  Orleans);  (7)  David, 
and  (8)  General  Samuel  (twins),  and  (9)  Benjamin. 

XXVII. 

In  Memory  of 

SUSAN  M.  CASTOR 

died  November  25th,  1854 

in  the  88th  year  of  her  age. 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weop 

A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found 

They   softly   lie   and    sweetly    sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 
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XXVIII. 

ANN 

Wife  of  David  Allen 

Died  Aug.  2ist,  1869 

In  her  64th  year. 

Daughter  of  Jacob  Castor  (eldest  son  of  Jacob  Castor,  third 
son  of  George  Castor,  the  immigrant)  and  Hannah  Mowry,  whom 
he  married  December  23,  1790,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia.  Ann  had  four  brothers,  Jacob,  Rudolph,  John, 
and  Henry  Castor. 

XXIX. 
M.  M.  C. 

The  following  six  inscriptions  are  on  a  shaft  near  the  entrance 
to  the  graveyard : 

XXX. 

Castor 
GEORGE  CASTOR 

born  Feb.  25,  1765 
died  Sept.  3,  1844. 

George  Castor,  better  known  as  "Cork  Leg,"  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Lieutenant  Frederick  Castor.  He  was  born  in  Oxford 
Township,  and  married,  March  22, 1787,  in  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  Margaret  Jung,  now  Yonker,  who  was  born  May  S, 
1765,  and  died  January  19,  1855.  George  purchased  the  farm 
on  the  Delaware  near  Wissinoming,  and  located  one  of  the  two 
Castor  families  in  Wissinoming.  The  other  Castor  family  in  that 
town  was  founded  by  George  Johnson  Castor,  third  son  of  Mathias 
Castor,  eldest  son  of  George  Castor,  eldest  son  of  the  immigrant 
George  Castor.  George  Johnson  Castor  was  known  as  "Long 
George,"  or  "Tall  George."  The  children  of  "Cork  Leg"  George 
were:    (1)  Jesse  Yonker,  (2)  Sarah  and  (3)  Eliza. 

XXXI. 

MARGARET 

Wife  of 

George  Castor 
born  May  8,  1765 
died  Jan.  19,  1855- 

Margaret  Jung,  now   Yonker,  wife  of   "Cork    Leg"  G» 
Castor.      Marriage    record    in    register  of    German    Reformed 
Church,  Philadelphia.     Married  March  27,  1787. 
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XXXII. 
MARGARET  MATILDA 

Eldest  daughter  of 

Jess.*  Y.  and  Harriet  Castor 

born  Dec.  2nd,  1823. 

died  July  1 8th,  1844. 

XXXIII.  and  XXXIV. 
SARAH  CASTOR 

iborn  1796,  died  1861. 
ELIZA  CASTOR 
born  1798,  died  1869. 

Sarah  and  Eliza  Castor  were  daughters  of  George  and  Marga- 
ret Jung  Castor. 

XXXV. 

1st  Lieut. 

THOMAS  F.  CASTOR 

1  St  Regiment  U.  S.  Dragoons 

son  of  Jesse  Y.  and  Harriet  Castor 

born  May  14,  1822 

Died  at  Fort  Tejon,  California, 

September  8,  1855. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse  Yonker  Castor,  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  and  served  throughout  the  Mexican  War.  He 
married  twice,  but  left  no  issue.  His  father,  Jesse  Yonker  Cas- 
tor, was  the  son  of  George  and  Margaret  Jung  Castor. 

XXXVI. 

Sacred 
to 
the  Memory  of 
ELIZABETH  EARL 
who  departed  this  life 
July  9,  1841 
in  the  73rd  year  of  her  age. 
Weep  not  for  me  my  children  dear 
To  grieve  it  is  in  vain 
Christ  is  our  hope  we  need  not  fear 
But  we  shall  meet  again. 

Elizabeth  was  the  second  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Castor.     She  married  either  Caleb  or  Abraham  Earl  or  I 
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XXXVII. 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

DAVID  CASTOR 

who  departed  this  life 

June  30th,  1822 

aged  45  years 

His  best  eulogy  is  the 

acknowledgment  of  his 

many  virtues. 

And  his  best  epitaph 

his  pure  and  unblemished 

character 

David  was  the  fourth  son  of  Lieutenant  Frederick  Castor 
and  was  twin  of  General  Samuel  Castor.     He  did  not  marry. 
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THE  NEFF  FAMILY 

No.  i. 

In  Memory  of 

RUDOLPH  NEFF 

who  departed  this  life 

February  14,  1809 

aged  82  years. 


On  the  foot-stone  the  initials — 

R.  N. 

No.  2. 

In  Memory  of 

HANNAH  NEFF 

wife  of 

Rudolph  Neff 

who  departed  this  life 

January  10,  1789  aged  68  years. 

On  the  foot-stone  the  initials — 

H.  N. 

Rudolph  Neff,  or,  as  he  signed  his  name  on  shipping  to  Amer- 
ica, Rudolf  Naf,  was  born  in  Zurich.  That  his  and  his  brother 
Jacob's  education  was  superior  to  that  of  the  other  emigrants 
of  his  party  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  and  his  brother  signed 
their  names,  while  the  other  emigrants  were  obliged  to  have 
their  names  written  for  them.  Rudolph  sailed  to  America  from 
Rotterdam,  Holland,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia  from  the  ship 
11  Priscilla,"  William  Meier,  Master,  in  September,  on  the  eleventh 
day,  1749.  Unlike  George  Castor,  who  went  first  to  German- 
town,  Rudolph  appears  to  have  come  direct  to  Frankford,  wl 
he  and  his  brother  boarded  with  a  Mrs.  Morse,  paying  15  shillings 
a  week  for  the  two.     The  Morse  family  was  of  English  origin  and 
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were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Rudolph  was  a  wheel- 
wright by  trade,  but  did  not  practise  that  profession  here.  His 
first  position  was  obtained  the  day  after  he  landed  in  Frank  ford, 
at  digging  a  cellar  for  a  large  brick  house  on  Main  street,  which 
he  later  purchased  and  lived  in.  He  married  Hannah  Moi 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Morse,  before  mentioned,  on  January  6,  1752. 
They  were,  or  rather  Hannah  was,  "married  out  of  meeting," 
and  therefore  there  is  no  record  of  the  marriage  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Quaker  Meeting.  Hannah  was  born  in  1821.  Rudolph 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Frankford. 
They  had  seven  children. 
Issue: 

1.  Elizabeth,   born   in   Frankford   November   8,    1752. 

She  married  March   15,   1773,  Adam  Baker,  and 
died  June  6,  1829. 

2.  Barbara,    born    February    2,     1754.     She    married 

July  18,  1779,  Adam  Strieker. 

3.  Hannah,  born  May  6,  1759.     Married  Phillip  Buck- 

ius. 

4.  Mary,  born  January  26,    1762.     Married  John   H. 

Worrell,  and  died  January  26,  1842. 

5.  Peter,  born  February  15,   1764.     Married  Rebecca 

Scout,  March  4,  1784. 

6.  Johannes,  born  September  22,  1766.     Died  July  6, 

1767. 

7.  Samuel,    born    June    27,    1768.     Married    Eleanor 

Helveston.     Died  in  1839. 

No.  3. 

JACOB  NEFF 

Died  3rd  September,  1793,  aged 

67  years  and  6  months. 

No.  4. 

ANN  NEFF 

Died  24th  February,  1805.  aged 

65  years,  8  months. 

No.  5. 

JACOB  NEFF 

Died  17th  November,  1008.  aged 

35  /ears,  10  months,  17  days. 
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Jacob  Neff,  or  Naf,  as  per  his  signature,  came  to  America 
with  his  brother  and  settled  in  Frankford.  He  married,  Febru- 
ary 3>  J756,  Anna  Buser,  who  was  of  German  ancestry,  and  was 
born  June  24,  1739.  When  they  were  married,  Jacob  moved  to  a 
farm  on  Oxford  Road. 

Issue : 

1.  Elizabeth,  born  November  4,  1756,  near  Frankfort. 

She  married,  April  30,  1776,  Christopher  Madera, 
and  died  December  21,  1821. 

2.  David,  born  March  30,  1760.     Died  in  1823. 

3.  Esther,    born    January    20,    1766.     Married    Jacob 

Folkrod.     Died  October  8,  1811. 

4.  Ann,  born  August  10,  1769.     Married  David  Newell, 

and  died  January  8,  1844. 

5.  Jacob,   born   December   30,    1772.     Married    Mary 

Wolfe,  and  died  November  17,  1808. 

6.  Rudolph,  born  August  29,  1776.     Married  Margaret 

Rugan,  and  died  June  11,  1857. 

No.  6. 

In 

Memory  of 

ELIZABETH 

Wife  of  Adam  Baker 

who  departed  this  life 

June  6th,  1829. 

Aged  76  years  6  months 

and  28  days 

This  stone  stands  beside  the  stone  of  Adam  Baker,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

In 

memory  of 

ADAM  BAKER 

who  departed  this  life 

March  10th,  1816 

aged  65  years  3  months 

and  7  days. 

Elizabeth  was  born  in  Frankford,  November  8,   1  7 5 -      She 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Rudolph  Net!  and  Hannah  Morse.     Her 
marriage  occurred  on  March  15,  1773. 
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No.  7.  • 

SACRED 

to  the  memory  of 

MARY  wife  of 

John  Hawlcy  Worrell 

who  departed  this  life 

January  26th,  1842 

in  the  82nd  year  of  her  age. 

On  the  foot-stone  the  initials — 

M.W. 

This  stone  stands  beside  the  grave  of  her  husband,  which 
reads: 

SACRED 

to  the  memory  of 

JOHN  HAWLEY  WORRELL 

who  departed  this  life 

July  2nd,  1835 

in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  foot-stone  the  initials — 

J.  H.  W. 

Mary,  who  was  the  fourth  child  of  Rudolph  NefF  and  Hannah 
Morse,  was  born  January  26,  1762.  She  married  John  Hawlcy 
Worrell  in  Frankford. 

No.  8. 

Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 

MRS.  JANE  BUCKIUS 

Consort  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Net!  Buckius 

and  daughter  of  the 

late  Cap.  Francis  Stewart 

and  Laura  his  wife  who 

departed  this  life  on  the  7th 

of  November  A.D.  1827, 

aged  29  years. 

She  left  a  disconsolate  husband  and  three  interesting  children 

to  mourn  a  loss  which  no  monumental  stone  can  describe. 

Further  inscription  follows  this,  but  is  partly  undeciphei 
There  is  also  a  child  buried  with  her  which  will  be  taken  Up  with 
the  Buckius  family. 

Mrs.  Jane  Buckius  was  the  wife  oi  Rudolph  Neff  Buckius, 
son  of  Phillip  Buckius  and  Hannah  Neff,  daughter  of  Rudolph 
Neff. 
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No.  i. 

Sacred 
to  the  Memory  of 
MARGARET  JOHNSON 
who  departed  this  life 
January  3rd,  1813 
aged  73  years. 
Princes  this  alas  must  be  your  bed 
In  spite  of  all  your  honors. 
The  dull,  the  wise,  the  reverend  head 
Must  lie  as  low  as  ours. 

No.  2. 

Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 

JAMES  JOHNSON 

who  departed  this  life 

September  3rd,  1837 

in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

Time  like  the  rolling  stream 

Bears  all away 

That  the and 


Dies  at  the  day. 

Margaret  Castor,  wife  of  James  Johnson,  was  born  April  15, 
1769.  She  was  the  daughter  of  George  Castor,  eldest  son  of 
John  George  Castor,  the  emigrant.  She  married,  January  25, 
1791,  in  the  Old  Swedes'  Church,  James  Johnson,  who  had  a 
sister,  Rebecca,  who  married  Mathias  Castor,  of  Holmesburg. 
James  was  born  in  the  old  Johnson  Homestead  on  the  Delaware, 
between  the  Frankford  Arsenal  and  the  old  Castor  house,  now 
the  property  of  the  Philadelphia  Leather  Works.  The  farm 
extended  from  the  Delaware  to  what  is  now  Ditman  Street. 
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1911 
SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY  OF  FRANKFORD 


In  presenting  its  Seventh  Annual  Report,  the  Historical 
Society  of  Frankford  is  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  the 
Society  has  passed  the  period  of  its  infancy,  and,  without  any 
diminished  interest  on  the  part  of  its  members,  has  entered  upon 
the  childhood  of  its  existence  in  so  healthy  a  condition  that  v/c 
prophesy  for  it  a  long  and  vigorous  life. 

In  the  year  191 1  four  meetings  were  held — the  annual  meet- 
ing and  three  stated  meetings. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  the  Society's  rooms  in  Jan- 
uary, sketches  and  reminiscences  of  the  Jolly  Post  were  read, 
together  with  the  paper  of  Mr.  George  Castor  Martin  on  the 
Castor  family,  whose  remains  lie  in  the  Presbyterian  graveyard. 

The  March  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Free  Library. 
Mr.  T.  Worcester  Worrell  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Frank- 
ford  Boys  at  Gettysburg." 

The  meeting  in  May  was  held  in  the  Friends'  meeting-house. 
"A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Richardson  L.  Wright,"  prepared  by  bis 
daughter,  Mary  Wright,  was  read  by  Miss  Wright.  A  paper- 
on  "The  Early  Industries  of  Frankford,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Dixon,  was  read  by  Dr.  Dixon. 

Dr.  Dixon  also  described  the  stern-wheeled  steamboat,  "The 
Freemont,"  60  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  which  was  built  to 
carry  passengers  to  and  from  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  Frank* 
ford  Creek  and  Delaware  River.  The  creek  was  surveyed  and 
charted,  but  the  movement  of  the  tides  did  not  receive  sui- 
ficient  consideration.  On  a  June  morning  in  1S50  the  "  Freemont" 
steamed  away  with  great  acclaim,  but  on  its  return  journey  bad 
to  be  propelled  by  logs.     It  made  but  one  trip.     It  was  altera  m4 
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sold  and  taken  on  a  much  more  perilous  journey  around  Cape 
Horn  to  California.  The  steamboat  built  to  navigate  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  Frankford  Creek  ended  its  days  sailing  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  with  the  breadth  of  a  great  continent  between 
it  and  its  birthplace.  Frankford  people,  it  is  often  stated,  are 
noted  as  travelers.  This  inanimate  member  of  the  community 
did  its  share  in  keeping  up  the  reputation. 

The  meeting  in  November  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Free 
Library.  Mr.  Frederick  Perry  Powers,  of  Germantown,  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  "The  Old  Inns  in  and  Around  Philadelphia." 
The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all 
who  were  present. 

During  the  year  two  outings  were  arranged  by  the  Society. 
On  June  3d  members  of  the  Society  with  their  friends  went  to 
the  Whitemarsh  Valley.  They  visited  St.  Thomas'  Church 
and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  On  October 
28th  they  visited  Plymouth  Meeting,  founded  in  17 14,  the  grave 
and  studio  of  Thomas  Hovenden,  the  artist,  the  marble  quarries 
at  Marble  Hall,  from  which  the  stone  for  Girard  College  and 
Independence  Hall  was  taken;  the  boiling  springs  at  Spring 
Mill,  and  the  old  Grist  Mill  built  in  17 10.  These  outings  were 
in  charge  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Robert  T.  Corson,  Thomas 
Creighton,  and  Charles  W.  Castor.  They  were  well  planned  and 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  took  part  in  them. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  portraits  of  former  residents  of  Frank- 
ford was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Insurance  Building 
on  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  May  1st  and  2nd.  The  ex- 
hibition was  gotten  up  by  a  committee  of  ladies  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Corson.  During  the  exhibition  tea  was 
served  in  the  Society's  rooms. 

Over  800  photographs,  daguerreotypes,  ambrotypes.  minia- 
tures,  paintings,   and   crayon    portraits   of   former   residents   oi 
Frankford  were  shown.     The  exhibition  attracted  a   large  at- 
tendance, over  IOOO  persons  having  visited  it  on  the  two  c, 
As  all  the  portraits  were  pictures  of  the  dead,  the  exhibit 
seemed  to  be  a  town  meeting  of  our  ancestors  and  friends 
names  and  faces  were  once  familiar  to  us  in  our  homes  and  on  OUT 
streets.     They  came  from  all  sections  oi  our  town,  and  re| 
sented  all  walks  in  life.     The  only   "title  of    honor"   that 
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mitted  them  to  a  place  in  the  meeting  was  that  they  had  Hired 
in  Frankford  and  had  died.  Many  of  them  were  young,  and 
many  were  old.  Some  of  them  had  but  recently  left  us.  and 
others  belonged  to  the  distant  past.  Clergymen,  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  business  men,  the  employer  and  the  employee,  the 
fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  com- 
munity gathered  together,  that  we  might  again  look  into  their 
faces.  The  work  of  an  Historical  Society  is  the  collecting  of 
facts  and  traditions  of  the  past  for  preservation.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  have  this  meeting  of  our  former  residents 
assemble  on  the  invitation  of  our  Historical  Society. 

Several  members  of  the  Society  dropped  out  during  the  year, 
and  one  member  died — Miss  Margaret  Bancroft,  of  Haddonfield, 
N.  J.  Miss  Bancroft's  School  for  the  development  of  children 
of  retarded  mental  growth  was  well  known.  She  belonged  to  the 
Society  as  a  connection  of  the  Worrell  family  of  Frankford. 

Twenty-four  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  Society 
numbers  at  present  195  persons. 

Our  collection  of  photographs  has  been  largely  increased,  and 
we  are  greatly  in  need  of  cases  in  which  they  can  be  both  ex- 
hibited and  preserved.  Our  library  has  received  a  number  of 
additions,  and  several  interesting  curios  have  been  placed  on  our 
shelves.  During  the  year  Charles  W.  Castor  made  two  scrap- 
books  for  the  Society. 

The  rooms  of  the  Society  in  the  Insurance  Building  are  very 
convenient  and  attractive.  The  Society  is  "at  home"  every 
Tuesday  evening  from  8  until  10  o'clock,  to  receive  its  members 
and  friends.  Our  books  and  pamphlets  can  be  examined  and 
read  by  all  who  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  A  com- 
mittee of  ladies  is  always  present,  and  tea  is  served  during  the 
evening. 

Some  persons  have  resigned  their  membership  in  the  Society 
this  year  because  they  cannot  regularly  attend  its  meetings. 
We  hope  it  will  be  remembered  hereafter  that  an  Historical  So- 
ciety differs  from  all  other  voluntary  associations  in  that  it  its 
work  is  continued,  it  must  be  supported  by  the  whole  community 
whose  history  in  the  past  and  present  it  is  trying  to  preserve  lor 
future  generations. 
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We  feel  "that  pride  in  our  local  history  should  outweigh 
personal  feelings  in  the  effort  the  Historical  Society  is  making 
for  thejbenefit  of  our  town. 

Eleanor  E.  Wright, 

Secretary. 

The  following  named  articles  have  been  presented   to  the 
Society  during  the  year: 
From  Earl  W.  Huckel: 

Poor  Will's  Almanac,  1830 

Agricultural  Almanac,  1830 

Columbian  Almanac,  1830 

Uncle  Sam's  Almanac,  1838 

United  States  Almanac,  1850 

Columbia  Almanac,  1850 

People's  Almanac,  1851 

National  Comic  Almanac,  1852 

History  of  North  America,  1793 

"Come  and  Welcome  to  Jesus  Christ,"  by  John  Bun- 
yan, 18 15 

Geography  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1843 

Eulogy  on  Zachary  Taylor,  1850 

Sketch  of  Major-General  John  W.  Geary. 

Story  of  Rehobeth  Church. 

Constitution  and  By-laws  of  Wesleyan  Temperance 
Beneficial  Society,  Frankford  Division,  1845. 

Badge  of  Wesleyan  Temperance  Society,  1845. 

A  book  belonging  to  Episcopal  Male  Library. 

Framed  drawing  of  residence  of  William  Huckel,  on 
the  west  side  of  Frankford  Avenue,  between  Unity 
and  Church  Streets. 

A  piece  of  iron  railing  of  Commodore  Decatur's  resi- 
dence on  Powder  Mill  Lane. 

Old  powder  horn  and  bayonet. 
From  Wm.  F.  Huckel: 

Old  musket. 
From  Samuel  Huckel,  Jr.: 

Copy  of  "Worcester  Magazine"  for  July.  191  1.  and  The 
Architectural  Magazine. 
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From  Miss  Ella  Rogers: 

Epaulets,  spurs  and  sash  of  her  father,  Benjamin  Rogers, 
of  Captain  Snyder's  Dragoons,  1832. 
From  Chari.es  W.  Castor: 

Lintel  of  door  of  Union  Bucket  Shop,  inscribed. 

Bricks  and  hinge  of  Jolly  Post. 
From  Franklin  T.  Holden: 

A  fire  bucket,  property  of  late  Levi  P.  Coates. 
From  James  France: 

Memorial  of  Edward  Latch. 
From  Rev.  S.  F.  Hotchkin,  D.D.: 

Pamphlet — First  six  Bishops  of  Pennsylvania. 
From  Dr.  Wm.  Jefferson  Guernsey: 

Two  photographs  of  the  first  locomotive  and  train  of 
cars  coming  into  Frankford  on  the  opening  of  the 
Frankford  branch  of  the  Reading  Railroad. 

A  cane  carved  by  Samuel  Allen. 
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